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Week Ending Friday, March 11, 1983 


Economic Recovery 





Statement by the President. March 2, 1983 





By registering their biggest monthly 
surge in nearly 33 years, the leading eco- 
nomic indicators in January flashed a bright 
green light for recovery. They provide com- 
pelling new evidence that the United States 
economy is rapidly gaining strength. Nine 
of the ten indicators rose, with solid gains in 
the average work week, new orders, and 
building permits. 

Our great national struggle to make this 
economy well again is beginning to pay off. 
For the sake of every American, it is im- 
perative that the Congress work with our 
administration in a bipartisan spirit to build 
a lasting recovery that will create more 
jobs. If we do, and we resist going back to 
the inflationary policies of the past, we can 
create an era of prosperity filled with new 
opportunities for the American people. 


Note: The President’s statement was not 


available in time for inclusion in last 
week’s issue. 


Environmental Protection Agency 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. March 2, 1983 





This morning, the President was briefed 
by Jim Baker [Assistant to the President] on 
the current status of matters involving the 
Environmental Protection Agency. The 
President directed the following steps be 
taken: 

One, Congress shall continue to have 
complete access to any and all documents 
they seek in conjunction with the oversight 
of EPA. At the President’s direction, Con- 
gress is not to be denied access to any docu- 
ment. These instructions extend agreement 


with the Levitas committee [Elliott H. Levi- 
tas, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Oversight of the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation] to all commit- 
tees. 

Number two, the Department of Justice 
has been directed by the President to meet 
promptly with Chairman Dingell to seek 
from him all information he may have in 
reference to allegations of misconduct at 
EPA. 

The President also reaffirmed his direc- 
tion to the Justice Department that they 
move forward as expeditiously as possible 
with the investigation of all allegations of 
misconduct at EPA. This reaffirms the di- 
rections he gave on February 15th in a 
letter from Fred Fielding [Counsel to the 
President] to the Attorney General. 

The final item is that the President in- 
structed his staff to keep him fully abreast 
of all information concerning the EPA. 


Note: Deputy Press Secretary Larry Speakes 
read the statement at his briefing for re- 
porters which began at 10:43 a.m. in the 
Vista Mar Monte Room of the Santa Bar- 
bara Sheraton Hotel in Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

The transcript of the briefing was not 
available in time for inclusion of the state- 
ment in last week’s issue. 


Visit of Queen Elizabeth II of the 
United Kingdom 





Toasts at a Dinner Honoring the Queen and 
Prince Philip. March 3, 1983 





The President. Your Majesty, Your Royal 
Highness, ladies and gentlemen: 

Your Majesty, I welcome you this evening 
on behalf of the American people and, in 
particular, on behalf of the people of my 
home State of California. We’re honored by 
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your presence in our country and in this 
State. 

It’s fitting that this evening’s banquet 
should be held in this place and in this city. 
The de Young Museum is one of America’s 
great cultural landmarks. And thanks to 
Her Majesty’s graciousness, we will soon 
have Leonardo da Vinci’s horse drawings, 
some 50 of them, from the Royal Library of 
Windsor Castle that will be touring the 
United States. From November 1985 
through February of ‘86, they will be on 
view in the California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor. And the tour was organized by 
the Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco, 
the National Gallery of Art of Washington, 
and the Art Institute of Chicago. 

That particular tour, and this cultural 
landmark that we’re in tonight, reflects the 
diversity of our people, who've built a 
unique nation from many cultures on the 
firm foundations of democracy and law 
which, in large measure, we inherited from 
Britain. It represents a dedication we share 
with our British cousins: the peaceful fur- 
therance of art and science for the enrich- 
ment and progress of all mankind. 

It’s also appropriate to recall that in a 
special way San Francisco, which has 
become home to so many different people, 
represents the culmination of our nations’ 
great wartime alliance. Of course, the local 
links to Great Britain go back much further. 
One of the first titled tourists to visit this 
area, Sir Francis Drake, arrived long before 
the city did. Not only was there no room at 
the inn; there was no inn. [Laughter] But its 
greatest hours came centuries later. 

In August of 1941, President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill set down in 
the Atlantic Charter their hope “to see es- 
tablished a peace which will afford to all 
nations the means of dwelling in safety 
within their own boundaries and which will 
afford assurance that all the men in all the 
lands may live out their lives in freedom 
from fear and want.” 

And almost 4 years later in this city, 
America, Britain, and 44 other nations 
formed the United Nations organization as a 
means of putting those great principles of 
the Atlantic Charter into practice. 

Unhappily, subsequent events have con- 
tinued to put our values and our ideals to 
the test. We have seen continued war, ter- 
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rorism, and human oppressicn in too many 
quarters of the globe. We’re challenged to 
restrain and reduce the destructive power 
of nuclear weapons; yet, we must maintain 
our strength in the face of the enormous 
military buildup of our adversaries. And na- 
tionally and internationally, we face the 
challenge of restimulating economic growth 
and development without rekindling infla- 
tion. 

All this, we can do. We will find the 
strength to meet these dangers and face 
these challenges because it beats within the 
hearts of free societies and free men. We 
need only look about us for inspiration. This 
beautiful city and this great State testify to 
the power and the vision of free men, in- 
spired by the ideals and dedication to liber- 
ty of John Locke, Thomas Jefferson, John 
Stuart Mill, and Abraham Lincoln. 

In the words of a great American and 
warm friend of Britain, Franklin Roosevelt: 
“The only limit to our realization of tomor- 
row will be our doubts of today. Let us 
move forward with strong and active faith.” 

And ladies and gentlemen, happily and 
conscious of the honor that is ours tonight, I 
ask you to join me in a toast to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 

To the Queen. 

The Queen. Mr. President, thank you for 
the very kind things you have said tonight. 
It is only 9 months since we had the great 
pleasure of having you and Mrs. Reagan 
stay with us at Windsor. Now, we have had 
the memorable experience of visiting you in 
your home State of California and of seeing 
your ranch at Santa Barbara. I knew before 
we came that we had exported many of our 
traditions to the United States. But I had 
not realized before that weather was one of 
them. [Laughter] But, Mr. President, if the 
climate has been cool, your welcome and 
that of the American people have been 
wonderfully warm. We are very grateful for 
your charming hospitality and for the gen- 
erous reception we have had everywhere 
since our arrival in California last week. 

The past few days have been a vivid and 
sometimes poignant reminder of the human 
drama and achievement which account for 
the greatness of America today. We have 
seen some magnificent technological 
achievements—the space shuttle, which has 
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begun to turn the adventure of space explo- 
ration into the equally adventurous but 
more tangible reality of scheduled space 
travel; Silicon Valley, which has brought the 
world of yesterday’s science fiction into 
today’s home, office, and classroom—and 
into Buckingham Palace, too. [Laughter] 

This image of the United States at the 
forefront of technical invention is one of 
which you are rightly proud, as we are 
proud of our continued inventiveness in an 
era of pressing competition. But the miracle 
of the space shuttle or of the silicon chip 
lies not in the wizardry of electronics, but 
in the genius and shared, dedicated deter- 
mination of men and women. That is what 
speaks loudest in California. 

I think of the families who struggled 
against impossible odds, leaving their dead 
in places whose names still bear witness to 
their desperation to make their way to the 
west coast. In today’s prosperity, their forti- 
tude is often overlooked. But it is their 
character and courage which have permeat- 
ed each succeeding generation. 

I have seen that courage at work for 
myself this week, as many Californian fami- 
lies have coped valiantly with the hardship 
brought by the storms and tornado which 
have hit this State so hard. 

Prince Philip and I made a memorable 
visit to your country in 1976 to share with 
so many Americans in the celebration of 
your bicentenary. Nineteen eighty-three 
marks another bicentenary—the signing of 
the Treaty of Paris, formally bringing the 
War of Independence to an end. 

Two years before that, British troops had 
marched to surrender at Yorktown to the 
tune of “The World Turned Upside Down.” 
So it must have seemed to men at that 
time. But what would our world, 200 years 
later, be like if theirs had not been turned 
upside down? 

Since then, the hand of friendship has 
reached out from your shores and ours at 
critical periods in our history to ensure not 
just our own survival but the survival of 
freedom itself. 

In 1939, my father was the first reigning 
British sovereign to visit America, and he 
and President Roosevelt talked long and 
earnestly about the coming crisis. At the 
end of their visit, Mrs. Roosevelt wrote that 
“in time of danger,” as she put it, “some- 


thing deeper comes to the surface and the 
British and we stand firmly together with 
confidence in our common heritage and 
ideas.” 

By far the most important idea which we 
share is our belief in freedom, as you made 
clear in your speech at Westminster last 
year. It is an idea whose power is such that 
some men will go to as great lengths to 
suppress it as others will to keep it alive, as 
our two countries have fought to keep it 
alive. 

We are deeply grateful for the unstinting 
contribution of the United States to the 
maintenance of the Western Alliance. For 
our part, no one who knows the British and 
their history could have any doubt about 
our steadfastness as an ally or our willing- 
ness to stand up in defense of the values 
which we all hold dear. I say that not to 
strike a solemn note but to state a simple 
truth. 

We have had a visit which has been spec- 
tacular and has fulfilled a longstanding am- 
bition on my part to visit California on the 
west coast. What better time than when the 
President is a Californian? [Laughter] 

We have enjoyed ourselves and greatly 
appreciate the warmth of your hospitality. 
What will remain afterwards is more signifi- 
cant—the cementing of a_ relationship. 
From time to time, friendships must be 
publicly reaffirmed. My visit has given me 
the opportunity to reaffirm the ideals which 
we share and the affection that exists be- 
tween our people—without which the for- 
malities of alliance would be meaningless, 
but from the certainty of which our two 
countries continue to draw strength. 

Mr. President, I raise my glass to you and 
to Mrs. Reagan, to the friendship between 
our two countries, to the people of Califor- 
nia, and to the people of the United States. 

To the President. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:36 p.m. in 
the Hearst Court of the M. H. de Young 
Memorial Museum in San Francisco, Calif. 

Following the official dinner honoring 
the Queen, the President and Mrs. Reagan 
went to the St. Francis Hotel, where they 
remained overnight. 
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The transcript of the exchange of toasts 
was not available in time for inclusion in 
last week’s issue. 


Department of Defense 





Nomination of Joseph H. Sherick To Be 
Inspector General. March 4, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Joseph H. Sherick to be 
Inspector General, Department of Defense. 
This is a new position. 

Mr. Sherick has been serving as assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense (Review and 
Oversight) since 1981. Previously he served 
at the Pentagon in various positions: 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Pro- 
gram/ Budget) in 1976-1981; Deputy Comp- 
troller of the Army in 1973-1976; and 
Budget Director for Research and Develop- 
ment in the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Comptroller) in 1968-1973. 
He served as first civilian Comptroller of 
the Defense Nuclear Agency in 1966-1968. 

Mr. Sherick graduated from Temple Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1950) and Temple University 
Law School (J.D., 1958). He is married, has 
seven children, and resides in Annandale, 
Va. He was born October 1, 1924, in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Note: The announcement was not available 
in time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


United States Ambassador to Djibouti 





Nomination of Alvin P. Adams, Jr. 
March 4, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Alvin P. Adams, Jr., of 
Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, as Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Djibouti. He 
would succeed Jerrold Martin North, who is 
assigned to the Armed Forces Staff College 
in Norfolk, Va. 
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Prior to entering the Foreign Service in 
1967, Mr. Adams was a_ congressional 
summer intern in the office of Mr. James M. 
Hanley (1965) and summer law clerk in the 
law firm of Reid and Priest, New York, N.Y. 
(1966). In 1968 he attended Vietnamese 
language training at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute. He was on detail to the Agency for 
International Development in 1968-1969 as 
area development officer for Quang Nam 
Province in Vietnam. He was special assist- 
ant to the Ambassador (1969-1970) and po- 
litical officer (1971-1972) in Saigon. In 
1972-1974, he was a staff member of the 
National Security Council at the White 
House. In 1974-1976, he was special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of State. In the depart- 
ment, he served in the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Affairs as financial economist 
(1976-1977), Deputy Director of the Office 
of Business Practices (1977-1979), and Spe- 
cial Assistant for Legislative and Public Af- 
fairs (1979-1981). In 1981 he was Director 
of the Secretariat Staff and since August 
1981 has been Deputy Executive Secretary 
of the Department of State. 

Mr. Adams graduated from Yale Universi- 
ty (B.A., 1964) and Vanderbilt University 
(LL.D., 1967). His foreign languages are 
French, Vietnamese, and Spanish. He was 
born August 29, 1942, in New York, N.Y. 


Note: The announcement was not available 
in time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


National Advisory Committee for 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention 





Reappointment of Four Members. 
March 4, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to reappoint the following individuals 
to be members of the National Advisory 
Committee for Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention for a term expiring Jan- 
uary 17, 1986: 


James C. Dobson, Jr., is associate clinical profes- 
sor of pediatrics at the University of Southern 
California School of Medicine. He is a psycholo- 
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gist, author, and radio host. He resides in Arca- 
dia, Calif., and was born March 21, 1936. 

William L. Hart is police chief in Detroit, Mich. 
He is chairman of the board of the Criminal 
Justice Institute, Southeastern Michigan, and 
on the board of directors of the Criminal Law 
Revision Committee. He resides in Detroit and 
was born January 17, 1924. 

Stephen E. Wittman is in the private practice of 
law and is assistant director of programs for the 
Center for Criminal Justice Policy and Manage- 
ment at the University of San Diego School of 
Law. He resides in La Jolla, Calif., and was 
born February 14, 1947. 

Charles Wright is serving as judge for the Court 
of Common Pleas of Philadelphia County in 
Philadelphia, Pa. He resides in Philadelphia 
and was born October 3, 1918. 


Note: The announcement was not available 
in time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Most-Favored-Nation Tariff Status for 
Romania 





Statement by the President. March 4, 1983 





The Government of Romania has imple- 
mented a decree requiring any Romanian 
citizen wishing to emigrate to repay in con- 
vertible currency the costs of education re- 
ceived beyond the compulsory level. This 
decree conflicts with the letter and spirit of 
section 402 of the Trade Act of 1974, which 
is intended to remove barriers to freedom 
of emigration. I therefore declare my inten- 
tion to terminate Romania’s Most-Favored- 
Nation tariff status and other benefits effec- 
tive June 30, 1983, if the education repay- 
ment decree remains in force on that date. 


Note: The statement was not available in 
time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Commonwealth Club of California 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at a Luncheon Meeting in San 
Francisco. March 4, 1983 


The President. Thank you very much for 
a warm welcome that warms my heart. And 





I will confess that it’s kind of lump-in-the- 
throat time, also. Henry, I thank you very 
much. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished 
ladies and gentlemen here at the head 
table, I almost feel like we all should be 
going back to Sacramento. [Laughter] 


Forgive me for a bit of nostalgia here. I 
remember so well those previous eight 
times, and many of them during those 
happy days in Sacramento. And this time, I 
can claim the best of both worlds: a Califor- 
nia homecoming and a reunion with my 
fellow members of the Commonwealth 
Club—all wrapped up in one. And Nancy 
and I couldn’t think of a better way to 
spend our anniversary. [Laughter] 


But it is a pleasure to be back here where 
the crossroads of trade are meeting places 
for ideas that stretch our sights to the limits 
of the horizon and beyond. This Golden 
Gate city is a place where entrepreneurs 
with great dreams, daring, and determina- 
tion chart new paths to progress through 
the winds and waters of commerce. 


You provide an appropriate setting for an 
American challenge for the eighties. With 
the help of your vision, courage, and leader- 
ship, we can begin the first leg of a new 
voyage into the future, a future in which 
commerce will be king, the eagle will soar, 
and America will be the mightiest trading 
nation on Earth. 


I haven’t come here to echo those faint 
hearts who have little faith in American en- 
terprise and ingenuity. They plead for re- 
treat and seek refuge in the rusty armor of 
a failed, protectionist past. Well, I believe 
and I think you do, too, that the world hun- 
gers for leadership and growth that Amer- 
ica can provide it. And my message is that 
our administration will fight to give you the 
tools you need, because we know you can 
get the job done. 


Our forefathers didn’t shed their blood to 
create this Union so that we could become 
a victim-nation. We’re not sons and daugh- 
ters of second-rate stock. We have no mis- 
sion of mediocrity. We were born to carry 
liberty’s banner and build the very meaning 
of progress, and our opportunities have 
never been greater. We can improve the 
well-being of our people, and we can en- 
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hance the forces for democracy, freedom, 
peace, and human fulfillment around the 
world, if we stand up for principles of trade 
expansion through freer markets and great- 
er competition among nations. 

In dealing with our economy, more is in 
question than just prosperity. Ultimately, 
peace and freedom are at stake. The United 
States took the lead after World War II in 
creating an international trading and finan- 
cial system that limited government’s abili- 
ty to disrupt trade. We did this because 
history had taught us the freer the flow of 
trade across borders, the greater the world 
economic progress and the greater the im- 
petus for world peace. 

But the deterioration of the free world 
and the U.S. economies in the 1970's led to 
the decline of Western security and the 
confidence of the people of the free world. 
Too many otherwise free nations adopted 
policies of government intervention in the 
marketplace. Many people began thinking 
that equity was incompatible with growth, 
and they argued for no-growth societies, for 
policies that undermined free markets and 
compromised our collective security. 

There can be no real security without a 
strong Western economy, and there can be 
no freedom unless we preserve the open 
and competitive international and financial 
systems that we created after World War II. 
Prosperity alone cannot restore confidence 
or protect our basic values. We must also 
remember our objectives of peace and free- 
dom, and then we can build a prosperity 
that will, once again, lift our heads and 
renew our spirits. 

Now, I’m not going to minimize the prob- 
lems that we face or the long, tough road 
that we must travel to solve them. For a 
quarter of a century after the Second World 
War, we exported more goods each year to 
the rest of the world than we imported. We 
accumulated a surplus of funds which was 
invested at home and abroad, and which 
created jobs and increased economic pros- 
perity. But during the past decade, we 
began importing more than we were ex- 
porting. Since 1976 imports have exceeded 
exports every year, and our trade deficit is 
expected to rise sharply in this year of 1983. 

In the past few years, high, real interest 
rates have inhibited investment, greatly in- 
creased the value of the dollar, and made 
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our goods—as a result—less competitive. 
High interest rates reflect skepticism by fi- 
nancial markets that our government has 
the courage to keep inflation down by re- 
ducing deficit spending. 

Well, if the history of our great nation 
and the character of this breed called 
American mean anything at all, it is that 
when we have believed in ourselves, when 
we pulled together, putting our wisdom and 
faith into action, we made the future work 
for us. And we can do that now. 

Wealth is not created inside some think- 
tank on the Potomac; it is born in the 
hearts and minds of entrepreneurs all across 
Main Street America. For too long, govern- 
ment has treated the entrepreneur more as 
an enemy than an ally. Our administration 
has a better idea. We'll give you less bu- 
reaucracy, if you give America your audac- 
ity. We want you to out-plan, out-produce, 
and out-sell the pants off this nation’s com- 
petitors. You see, I believe in what General 
Patton once said—I’m partial to cavalry offi- 
cers. [Laughter] He said, “Don’t tell people 
how to do things. Tell them what needs 
doing and then watch them surprise you 
with their ingenuity.” 

Every citizen has a role and a stake in 
helping the United States meet her trade 
challenge in the eighties. We need jobs. 
Well, one of the best job programs we can 
have is a great national drive to expand 
exports, and that’s part of our program. 

We have only to look beyond our own 
borders. The potential for growth is enor- 
mous: a $2 trillion market abroad, a chance 
to create millions of jobs and more income 
security for our people. We have barely 
seen the tip of that iceberg. Four out of five 
new manufacturing jobs created in the last 
5 years were in export-related industries, 
and yet 90 percent of American manufac- 
turers do not export at all. We believe tens 
of thousands of U.S. producers offer prod- 
ucts and services which can be competitive 
abroad. Now, many of these are small- and 
medium-sized firms. 

Our administration has a positive plan to 
meet the trade challenge on three key 
points: 

—first, lay a firm foundation for noninfla- 
tionary growth based on enduring economic 
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principles of fiscal and monetary discipline, 
competition incentives, thrift and reward; 

—second, enhance the ability of U.S. pro- 
ducers and industries to compete on a fair 
and equal basis in the international market- 
place; work with our trading partners to 
resolve outstanding problems of market 
access and to chart new directions for free 
and fair trade in the products of the future; 

—third, take the lead in assisting interna- 
tional financial and trade institutions to 
strengthen world growth and bolster the 
forces of freedom and democracy. 

Taken together, these actions give the 
United States a positive framework for lead- 
ing our producers and trading partners 
toward more open markets, greater free- 
dom, and human progress. 

But progress begins at home. Our eco- 
nomic reforms are based on time-tested 
principles: spending and monetary restraint 
to bring down inflation and interest rates 
and to give leaders [lenders] ' confidence in 
long-term price stability; less regulatory in- 
terference so as to stimulate greater compe- 
tition; and growth of enterprise and em- 
ployment through tax incentives to encour- 
age work, thrift, investment, and productiv- 
ity. 

Now, we’ve suffered a long, painful reces- 
sion brought about by more than a decade 
of overtaxing and spending and, yes, gov- 
ernment intervention. But recession is 
giving way to a rainbow of recovery, re- 
flecting a renaissance in enterprise. Amer- 
ica is on the mend. 

Inflation has plunged from 12.4 percent 
in 1980 to just 3.8 in the last 12 months. 
And in the last 6 months, it’s been running 
at 1.4. We’ve sought common sense in gov- 
ernment and competition, not controls in 
the marketplace. Two years ago, we accel- 
erated the deregulation of crude oil, and we 
heard ourselves denounced for fueling infla- 
tion. Well, the national average for a gallon 
of gasoline when we took office was $1.27, 
and now you can buy it in most places for 
less than a dollar. The prime interest rate 
was a crippling 21% percent. Now, it’s down 
to 10%. Tax rates have been cut. Real wages 
are improving. Personal savings and pro- 
ductivity are growing again. The stock 
market has hit a record high. Venture capi- 
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tal investments have reached record levels. 
Production in housing, autos, and steel is 
gaining strength. And new breakthroughs 
in high technology are busting out all over. 
Katy, bar the door. We’re on our way back. 

Let me say to the pessimists who would 
cancel our remaining tax incentives, I have 
one thing to say: Don’t lay a hand on the 
third year of the people’s tax cut or the 
indexing provision. Indexing is our promise 
to every working man and woman that the 
future will not be like the past. There will 
be no more sneaky, midnight tax increases 
by a government resorting to bracket creep 
to indulge its thirst for deficit spending. To 
pretend eliminating indexes is somehow fair 
to wvorking people reminds me of Samuel 
Johnson’s comment about the fellow who 
couldn’t see any difference between vice 
and virtue. He said, “Well, when he leaves 
the house, let’s count the spoons.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

Capping the third year tax cut and elimi- 
nating indexing and our remaining tax cuts 
would send the worst possible signal to po- 
tential exporters. As I mentioned, 90 per- 
cent of U.S. businesses do not export at all. 
And about 85 percent of our firms pay their 
taxes by the personal income tax. If those 
who would dismantle the tax cuts get their 
way, the chilling message to the business 
community will be, “Don’t scrap and strug- 
gle to succeed, export, expand your busi- 
ness, and hire more workers, because we 
won’t thank and reward you for helping 
your country, we'll punish you.” 

Well, maybe I’m old-fashioned, but I 
don’t think pitting one group of Americans 
against another is what the Founding Fa- 
thers had in mind. This nation was not built 
on a foundation of envy and resentment. 
The dream I’ve always believed in is, no 
matter who you are, no matter where you 
come from, if you work hard, pull yourself 
up and succeed, then, by golly, you deserve 
life’s prize. And trying for that prize made 
America the greatest nation on Earth. Let 
us create more opportunities for all our citi- 
zens. And let us encourage achievement 
and excellence. We want America to be a 
nation of winners again. 

So you might as well know that we will 
not turn our backs on the principles of our 
recovery program, especially on the princi- 
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ples of free trade. The great English histori- 
an, Thomas Babington Macaulay, wrote 
more than a century ago that free trade, 
one of the greatest blessings which a gov- 
ernment can confer on a people, is unpopu- 
lar in almost every country. Well, for some, 
times haven’t changed. 

There’s a great hue and cry for us to 
bend to protectionist pressures. Well, I’ve 
been around long enough to remember that 
when we did that once before in this cen- 
tury, something called Smoot-Hawley, we 
lived through a nightmare. World trade fell 
by 60 percent, contributing to the Great 
Depression and to the political turmoil that 
led to World War II. 

We and our trading partners are in the 
same boat. If one partner shoots a hole in 
the bottom of the boat, does it make sense 
for the other partner to shoot another hole 
in the boat? There are those who say yes, 
and call it getting tough. I call it getting 
wet—all over. [Laughter] 

We must plug the holes in the boat of 
open markets and free trade and set sail 
again in the direction of prosperity. No one, 
no one should mistake our determination to 
use our full power and influence to prevent 
anyone from destroying the boat and sink- 
ing us all. There’s a fundamental difference 
between positive support of legitimate 
American interests and rights in world 
trade and the negative actions of protec- 
tionists. Free trade can only survive if all 
parties play by the same rules. But we’re 
determined to ensure equity in our mar- 
kets. Defending workers in industries from 
unfair and predatory trade practices is not 
protectionism, it’s legitimate action under 
U.S. and international law. 

Now, one example of protectionist legisla- 
tion that could quickly sabotage recovery is 
the local content rule. This legislation, pro- 
posed in the Congress, would force foreign 
and domestic manufacturers of automobiles 
sold in the United States to build their cars 
with an escalating percentage of U.S. parts 
and domestic labor. The Congressional 
Budget Office concluded that this would 
destroy more jobs than it would save. And 
that’s true. It would add substantially to the 
cost of a new car. 

What the proponents of this bunker men- 
tality never point out is that the costs of 
protectionism for one group of workers are 
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always passed on to another group down 
the line. And once such legislation is passed, 
every other industry would be a target for 
foreign retaliation. We would buy less from 
our partners. They’d buy less from us. The 
world economic pie would shrink. Chances 
for political turmoil would increase dramati- 
cally. 

Rather than reacting in fear with beggar- 
thy-neighbor policies, let us lead from 
strength and believe in our abilities. Let’s 
work at home and abroad to enhance the 
ability of U.S. producers and industries to 
compete on a fair and equal basis in the 
international marketplace. 

We're very excited about some landmark 
legislation that I signed last year—signed, as 
a matter of fact, here in California—the 
Export Trading Company Act. It’s an inno- 
vative idea based on teamwork. I’m confi- 
dent it will create thousands of new export- 
ers, and I hope some of them are sitting in 
this room. The law is designed to attract 
manufacturers, export-management compa- 
nies, banks, freight-forwarders, and other 
export services into joint efforts to gain for- 
eign markets. 

The Commerce Department is holding 
seminars across the country to promote the 
legislation, and the response has been re- 
markable. Thousands have attended and, in 
some cases, the numbers were so over- 
whelming people had to be turned away. 
The majority of attendees have not been 
lawyers, tax accountants or, forgive me, 
bankers—{/aughter}|—but business people, 
the people who can take this legislation and 
use it. They can expand our markets, 
become exporters, or sell to export trading 
companies who can do it for them. The 
bottom line will be a breakthrough in ex- 
ports, higher growth, lower deficits, and a 
tremendous surge in new jobs and opportu- 
nities for our people. Each billion dollars 
that we add in exports means tens of thou- 
sands of new jobs. 

More companies will seek the world of 
exports when they realize that government 
is not an adversary. It’s your partner, and I 
don’t mean senior partner. We have eased, 
substantially, taxation of foreign-earned 
income and introduced a 25-percent tax 
credit for research and development. We’re 
also working to reform the Foreign Corrupt 
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Practices Act, not to weaken safeguards 
against bribery but to remove disincentives 
that discourage legitimate business transac- 
tions overseas. 

Another obstacle is export controls on 
technology. A backlog of 2,000 applications 
greeted us when we arrived in office. Well, 
we eliminated those and relaxed export 
controls on low technology items that do 
not jeopardize our national security. Still, 
there are limits. I’m confident each of you 
understands that we must avoid strengthen- 
ing those who wish us ill by pursuing short- 
term profits at the expense of free world 
security. Trade must serve the cause of 
freedom, not the foes of freedom. 

To export more, we must do a better job 
promoting our products. We’re strengthen- 
ing our export credit programs by increas- 
ing the level of the Export-Import Bank 
ceiling on export guarantees. We’re also de- 
signing a tax alternative to the Domestic 
International Sales Corporation that will 
fully maintain existing incentives to our ex- 
porters. We’ve begun a Commodity Credit 
Corporation blended export credit program 
for our farmers, and that’s in addition to the 
increases this year in the regular loan guar- 
antee program for promoting U.S. farm ex- 
ports. 

To retain America’s technological edge— 
of which there is no greater evidence than 
California’s Silicon Valley—and to revive 
our leadership in manufacturing, we’ve im- 
plemented an R&D policy to enhance the 
competitiveness of U.S. industry in the 
world economy. In our 1984 budget, we’ve 
asked for significant increases for basic re- 
search, and we will seek to improve the 
teaching of science and mathematics in sec- 
ondary schools so tomorrow’s work force 
can better contribute to economic growth. 
We will also seek to encourage greater and 
more creative interaction between universi- 
ty and industry scientists and engineers, 
through programs similar to the one be- 
tween Hewlett Packard and Stanford Uni- 
versity. Finally, we’re taking steps to en- 
courage more industrial R&D through 
changes in our tax and antitrust policy, and 
we will attempt to remove legal impedi- 
ments that prevent inventors of new tech- 
nology from reaping the rewards of their 
discoveries. 


Supporting American producers gives us 
the means to press our trading partners 
toward more free and open markets. We’re 
challenging the unfair agricultural trade 
practices of Japan and the European Com- 
munity, and we’re charting a new course 
for the products of the future. We have 
agreed to a work program with the govern- 
ment of Japan to eliminate trade and in- 
vestment barriers to high technology indus- 
tries. We have also established a working 
group with the Japanese to actively explore 
opportunities for the development of abun- 
dant energy resources. 

By restoring strength to our economy, en- 
hancing the ability of our producers to com- 
pete, America is leading its trading partners 
toward renewed growth around the world. 
The world economy, like ours, has been 
through a wrenching experience—a decade 
of inflation, ballooning government spend- 
ing, and creeping constraints on productive 
enterprise. Other countries, including many 
of the developing countries, are now 
making major efforts to restrain inflation 
and restore growth. The United States ap- 
plauds these efforts, and we’re working in 
the International Monetary Fund to keep a 
firm focus on the role of effective domestic 
policies in the growth and stability of the 
world economy. 

But for all countries, international trade 
and financial flows are extremely impor- 
tant. Either the free world continues to 
move forward and sustain the postwar drive 
toward more open markets, or we risk slid- 
ing back to the tragic mistakes of the thir- 
ties, when governments convinced them- 
selves that bureaucrats could do it better 
than entrepreneurs. The choice we make 
affects not only our prosperity but our 
peace and freedom. If we abandon the prin- 
ciple of limiting government intervention 
in the world economy, political conflicts 
will multiply and peace will suffer. And 
that’s no choice at all. 

The United States will carry the banner 
for free trade and a responsible financial 
system. These were the great principles at 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, in 1944, 
and they remain the core of U.S. policy. We 
will do so, well aware of the changes that 
have occurred in the international trade 
and monetary system. 
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In trade, for example, we’ve practically 
eliminated the barriers which industrial 
countries maintain at the border on manu- 
factured products. Today, tariffs among 
these countries average less than 5 percent. 
Our problems arise instead from nontariff 
barriers which often reflect basic differ- 
ences in domestic economic policies and 
structures among countries. These barriers 
are tougher to remove. Well, we’re deter- 
mined to reduce government intervention 
as far as possible and, where that is unrealis- 
tic, to insist on limits to such intervention. 

In trade with developing countries, on 
the other hand, tariffs and quotas still play a 
significant role. Here, the task is to find a 
way to integrate the developing countries 
into the liberal trading order of lower tariffs 
and dismantled quotas. They must come to 
experience the full benefits and responsibil- 
ities of the system that has produced un- 
precedented prosperity among the industri- 
al countries. 

We've taken the lead, proposing the Car- 
ibbean Basin Initiative to encourage poor- 
and middle-income countries to trade more, 
and we proposed a North-South round of 
trade negotiations to maintain expanding 
trading opportunities for more advanced 
developing countries. We seek to build a 
collective partnership with all developing 
countries for peace, prosperity, and democ- 
racy. 

At the GATT ministerial meeting last No- 
vember, the United States took the lead in 
resisting protectionism, strengthening exist- 
ing institutions, and addressing the key 
trade issues of the future. While we’re not 
totally satisfied with the outcome of that 
meeting, we'll continue in our support of 
free and equal trade opportunities for all 
countries. 

Expanding trade is also the answer to our 
most pressing international financial prob- 
lem—the mounting debt of many develop- 
ing countries. Without the opportunity to 
export, debt-troubled countries will have 
difficulty servicing, and eventually reduc- 
ing, their large debts. Meanwhile, the 
United States will support the efforts of the 
international financial community to pro- 
vide adequate financing to sustain trade 
and to encourage developing countries in 
the efforts they are making to improve the 
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basic elements of their domestic economic 
programs. 

Earlier this week I forwarded draft legis- 
lation to the Congress for additional Ameri- 
can support for the International Monetary 
Fund. Leading by the IMF has a—or lend- 
ing, I should say, has a direct impact on 
American jobs and supports continued lead- 
ing—or lending by commercial institutions. 
If such lending were to stop, the conse- 
quences for the American economy would 
be very negative. 

This spring, in May, the United States will 
host the annual economic summit of the 
major industrial countries in Williamsburg, 
Virginia. The leaders of the greatest democ- 
racies will have a quiet opportunity to dis- 
cuss the critical issues of domestic and in- 
ternational economic policy and reflect on 
their individual and collective responsibil- 
ities to free peoples throughout the world. 
It’s not a forum for decisionmaking. Each 
leader is responsible primarily to his or her 
own electorate. But by exchanging views, 
these leaders can gain a better understand- 
ing of how the future of their own people 
depends on that of others. 

And may I just interject here, something 
brand new in international relations has 
been brought about by one Prime Minister, 
Margaret Thatcher. When we sit around 
those summit tables, the protocol is gone, 
and we’re all on a first-name basis. 

I began today by saying that if we believe 
in our abilities and work together, we can 
make America the mightiest trading nation 
on Earth. Here in this room, and not far 
from this building, are people and compa- 
nies with the burning commitment that we 
need to make our country great. One of 
those companies, the Daisy Systems Corpo- 
ration, is a computer firm in Sunnyvale, 
California. It was formed in August 1980, 
and it made $7 million in sales its first ship- 
ping year. This year it expects to earn $25 
million, and by 1986, $300 million. Daisy 
Corporation is already selling its products in 
the markets of France, Norway, Belgium, 
Great Britain, Germany, Israel, and Japan. 
Its work force has nearly quadrupled in the 
last year. 

Well, my dream for America, and I know 
it’s one you share, is to take that kind of 
success story and multiply it by a million. 
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We can do it. Albert Einstein told us, “Ev- 
erything that is really great and inspiring is 
created by individuals who labor in free- 
dom.” With all the wisdom in our minds, 
and all the love in our hearts, let’s give of 
ourselves and make these coming years the 
greatest America has ever known. 

Thank you very much, and God bless you. 
And God guide us all. [Applause] 

Thank you. You’re shortening the ques- 
tion period. 

Dr. Keith. Thank you, Mr. President. 
Nelson Weller, president of the Common- 
wealth Club of California, will now conduct 
the question-and-answer period. 

Mr. Weiler. Thank you, Professor Keith. 
Mr. President, these questions are from 
your fellow members. 


Environmental Protection Agency 
Documents 


The first question, why do you deny Con- 
gress access to EPA files? [Laughter] Why 
shouldn’t they see everything? 

The President. Well, we are letting them 
see everything. And, as a matter of fact, 
they started squealing before they were 
hurt. [Laughter] 

We had almost 800,000 documents which 
we were ready to make completely availa- 
ble to them, and they turned us down. 
There were less than 100 documents which 
the Justice Department felt would have vio- 
lated the principle of confidentiality, be- 
cause they dealt with litigation and pending 
cases of that kind, and that this, in the 
hands of someone who might leak the infor- 
mation, could be adverse to what we might 
be faced with in such litigation. So, this de- 
cision was made by the Justice Department 
in keeping, I might add, with the tradition 
of executive privilege that goes all the way 
back to George Washington. 

But now, because of the accusations and 
allegations that have not been forwarded to 
us or to the Justice Department as we have 
suggested, but are first made public—and 
many of them without any substantiation— 
we have made available to the congression- 
al committees all of the documents. And 
those in which the Justice Department be- 
lieves there is some sensitive thing, having 
to do with this litigation and so forth, are 
whited-out. But then they are able to—we 
will tell them and inform them what is the 


nature of what is whited-out. So that in re- 
ality, they are being offered and given ev- 
erything. And I think what’s happened to 
them is their eyes have started to glaze 
over. There are so many documents, and 
they don’t know how to get out of their 
request. [Laughter] 

Mr. Weller. Mr. President, we have some 
questions on foreign affairs. 


The Middle East 


How far are you willing to go in pursuit 
of your Middle East peace plan by applying 
pressure on Israel to meet your peace plan 
requirement? 

The President. Well, we’re doing every- 
thing that we can to speed this up, because 
we believe that to bring the Arab nations 
that—you might say, the more moderate 
Arab nations that have expressed to us now 
a willingness to negotiate with Israel and 
try to arrive at a long-term peace arrange- 
ment in the Middle East. But they have 
predicated it on that Lebanon must be al- 
lowed now to resume sovereignty over its 
own nation. And this calls for the leaving of 
Lebanese soil of all foreign troops—the Is- 
raelis, the Syrians, and the remnants of the 
PLO that are still in there. 

And we are, I must say, disappointed by 
the length of time it’s taken and by the 
haggling and the negotiations, because no 
one of them will leave until all three agree 
to leave. 

There has been some reason for optimism 
in the last few days. We have Ambassador 
Habib and his assistant, Philip Draper, over 
there helping in this negotiation. But we do 
want to get that settled and get to the 
table, then, on the whole, overall matter of 
international peace. And I can tell you, we 
will not retreat from every effort that is 
open to us to bring that about. 


El Salvador 


Mr. Weller. Now, back to our own hemi- 
sphere. The recent request for escalation of 
military aid to E] Salvador appears to be the 
beginning of a replay of the early days of 
Vietnam. What assurances can you offer 
that this is not the case? 

The President. | can give you assurances. 
And there is no parallel whatsoever with 
Vietnam. We have the instance here of a 
government, duly elected. And just a short 
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time ago—an election—the people of El Sal- 
vador proved their desire for order in their 
country, and democracy, and that they had 
no sympathy whatsoever for the rebels who 
are armed, who are trained by countries 
such as Cuba and others of the Iron Curtain 
countries. They’re supplied with weapons 
that come in by way of Nicaragua. 

The threat is more to the entire Western 
Hemisphere and toward the area than it is 
to one country. If they get a foothold, and 
with Nicaragua already there, and El Salva- 
dor should fall as a result of this armed 
violence on the part of the guerrillas, I 
think Costa Rica, Honduras, Panama, all of 
these would follow. And I ask anyone—50 
percent of everything that we have to 
import comes through the Caribbean, 
through the Panama Canal. It is vital to us 
that democracy be allowed to succeed in 
these countries, as I say it did in that last 
election. 

Now, right now, El Salvador is consider- 
ing calling a new election, hopefully before 
the year is out. But we had a bipartisan 
team of Congressmen go down and witness 
that last election, observe. The stories they 
came back with! They were converted, any 
who had had any doubts. 

They told of a grandmother standing in 
that line who had been threatened by the 
guerrillas that if she voted on that day—and 
incidentally, they had destroyed and 
bombed and burned over 150 buses so that 
people had to walk for miles in the hot sun 
to get to a polling place, but they did. And 
they stood in line for hours. This woman 
said to them, “You can kill me. You can kill 
my family. You can kill my neighbors. You 
can’t kill us all.” Another woman stood in 
the line and refused to leave the line. She 
had been shot by the guerrillas, wounded, 
and refused treatment until she had been 
able to mark that ballot. Then she would 
submit to treatment. And they came back, 
and we're convinced that, sure, there are 
things to be corrected down there, but 
we're working with them. 

Now, what we mean by expansion is that 
we have a limit on 55 of our military per- 
sonnel, only for the sake of training their 
forces down there. And they need that 
training. So far, we’ve only averaged—for 
the last couple of years—37 of those 55 po- 
sitions being filled. And right now, there 
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are 45. We may want to go beyond that 55. 
But in no sense are we speaking of partici- 
pation in combat by American forces. We 
are trying to give economic aid, which is 
necessary to their economy because of the 
destruction of powerplants and bridges and 
things of this kind, and industries. And we 
believe that the Government of El Salvador 
is on the frontline in a battle that is really 
aimed at the very heart of the Western 
Hemisphere, and eventually at us. 

Social Security System 

Mr. Weller. Now, some questions on the 
domestic scene. 

Can social security be saved? 

The President. Yes. As a matter of fact, 
we really had an example just the other 
day, when we started out here on this trip, 
of bipartisanship, when the all-powerful 
Ways and Means Committee—heavily 
Democratic, of course, with a majority in 
the House—chaired by Dan Rostenkowski, 
Democrat Representative, with Barber 
Conable, our minority leader, on that Com- 
mittee—when they brought out—I think 
the vote was 33 to 2—the recommendation 
for the Commission’s plan for social secu- 
rity, to restore its fiscal integrity. Now, that 
still will leave additional legislation, because 
that solves the short-range problem, and for 
a number of years, and gives us time, then, 
to deal with an actuarial imbalance that still 
exists out on the long-range, the 75-year 
plan for social security. 

But I can assure anyone who is depend- 
ent on social security, they are going to 
continue to get their checks. 


Income Tax Reform 


Mr. Weller. We certainly have a timely 
question now. A member asks, “I have just 
started working on my taxes.” [Laughter] 
“When will you start drafting a flat tax-rate 
proposal?” 

The President. 1 lost a word there. “I 
have just started working on my taxes. 
When will you start drafting . . .” [Laugh- 
ter). 

I can tell you, we are convinced in Wash- 
ington that there is more objection to the 
tax system and its complications than there 
is to the amount of tax you're being re- 
quired to pay. [Applause] That brought a 
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smile and applause from Don Regan. 
[Laughter] 


We are studying and looking at—includ- 
ing that, the proposal there, as to whether 
that is the way to go—but at a simplification 
of the tax structure. It is very much needed, 
and we would like to be able to bring it to 
the people. 


Mr. Weller. Thank you. 


Mr. President, unfortunately our time is 
nearly up, so this will be our last question. 


The President. Oh, dear. [Laughter] 


Mr. Weller. Before asking it, may I 
remind you to remain seated until the 
President and our head table guests have 
departed. 


President’s Plans for 1984 


And, now, Mr. President, our last ques- 
tion. When will you decide to run for the 
Presidency in 1984? 


The President. Well, now, the chances are 
50-50—50 that you won’t and 50 that you 
will. [Laughter] But I have to just repeat 
the answer that I’ve always—you know, I 
don’t think this is the time to make such an 
announcement. If you make it that it’s neg- 
ative, you don’t have any power anymore in 
Washington. And if you make it positive, 
then they say everything you're trying to 
do is political. [Laughter] 

But the other thing is, I also believe that 
the people of this country indicate whether 
you should run again or not. So, I’m watch- 
ing. 

Mr. Weller. Thank you, Mr. President, for 
joining us today. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:48 p.m. in 
the Continental Ballroom of the San Fran- 
cisco Hilton Hotel after remarks and an in- 
troduction by Dr. Henry Keith, quarterly 
president of the club. Prior to the luncheon, 
the President attended a reception at the 
hotel for head table guests. 

The transcript of the President’s remarks 
and the question-and-answer session was 
not available in time for inclusion in last 
week’s issue. 


Employment Programs 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
March 5, 1983 





My fellow Americans: 

Today I'd like to talk about jobs for our 
people. Now, without sounding too much 
like I’m giving a lecture, there are two 
basic types of unemployment—cyclical and 
structural. 

Cyclical unemployment results from 
changes in the business cycle, the ups and 
downs of the overall economy. Almost half 
of our current unemployment program 
[problem]' is cyclical—the direct result of 
the recession. The best cure for cyclical un- 
employment is to get the economy moving 
again, and our economic program is doing 
just that. 

Recently, the figures for industrial pro- 
duction, housing starts and sales and new 
orders for manufactured durable goods 
have all been good news. Just this week the 
index of leading economic indicators, a har- 
binger of what’s to come, registered the 
biggest single jump in 33 years. This im- 
proving economy will assist those who 
suffer from cyclical unemployment as busi- 
ness picks up and workers are called back 
to stores, factories, offices, and construction 
sites around the country. 

As you know, the unemployment rate 
dropped in January and then held to that 
level in February. I’ve said before, unem- 
ployment always lags behind the rest of the 
recovery. But the rate will be heading 
downward. The other economic indicators 
are too encouraging for it to hold out much 
longer. 

We here in Washington can ease the tran- 
sition for the cyclically unemployed with 
short-term help. We can move up job op- 
portunities by accelerating certain govern- 
ment projects and aiding those in deep dis- 
tress. The Congress and I are working out 
our differences on such legislation right 
now, and I would hope it could be on my 
desk for signature within the next week. 

Now, the other kind of unemployment is 
structural. Structural unemployment is not 
the result of temporary slumps in the econ- 
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omy. It is caused by deep and lasting 
changes in science, technology, competi- 
tiveness, and skills. The structurally unem- 
ployed are those who don’t have the skills 
demanded in today’s workplace. Generally, 
we're talking about the long-term unem- 
ployed—the displaced workers from declin- 
ing industries and the young who lack work 
training and experience. 

I know this is pretty dry stuff, but I think 
it’s important to explain because structural 
unemployment is a problem that will be 
with us for some time. And, remember, that 
behind those dry terms are people—black 
teenagers who desperately want a first job 
and older workers grappling with the ad- 
justment of losing their life’s work. 

Up until now, no one has successfully ad- 
dressed structural unemployment on a na- 
tional scale. But next week, I will send the 
Congress a proposal that brings some im- 
portant new approaches to the problem. 
We want to provide incentives for business- 
es to hire the long-term unemployed. 

Under our proposal, a worker who’s been 
unemployed for an extended period could 
convert the unemployment benefits he re- 
ceives into job vouchers which would enti- 
tle his new employer to a tax credit. The 
overwhelming majority of those who've 
been unemployed for long periods would 
gladly trade their benefits for a job, if they 
could only find one. What they’re looking 
for is an opportunity to become productive 
again. This voucher system gives them a 
better chance to do just that. 

We also want to increase by about 10-fold 
to $240 million the funding for that part of 
the Job Training Partnership Act that helps 
displaced workers. This program will offer 
matching grants to the States for retraining, 
job search, and relocation assistance to dis- 
placed workers. And we also propose allow- 
ing States to use up to 2 percent of their 
unemployment insurance tax revenues— 
that could mean an estimated $374 million 
of additional funds—for reemployment as- 
sistance. 


And, of course, I’m asking the Congress 
for over $3 billion for those programs that 
last year replaced the ineffective CETA 
program, where only 18 percent of the 
money was actually used for training the 
unskilled. 
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That old cliche that you can’t get a job 
until you have experience and you can’t get 
experience until you have a job really is 
true for too many young people, especially 
our minority young people, among whom 
the unemployment rate is a staggering 45 
percent for black teenagers. One of the 
main reasons many youngsters have difficul- 
ty finding jobs, especially their first job, is 
the minimum wage. Employers simply 
aren’t willing to pay this set wage rate to 
youth with no work experience. So, to help 
young people find jobs, I propose a youth 
opportunity wage at $2% per hour, 25 per- 
cent below the regular minimum rate of 
$3.35. 

Young people, of course, don’t have to 
accept this amount, and I know many will 
be able to command the regular minimum 
wage. But this new wage will allow young- 
sters who don’t have any experience to 
make a start in the workplace. What we’re 
trying to do is get them some experience so 
they can move up the payscale. 

Some people have feared that as a result 
of the new youth wage, businesses would 
replace adults with young people. Well, 
we've taken precautions so that won't 
happen. First of all, the youth wage will 
only be available during the summer 
months, when kids are out of school. And 
second, we will add provisions that abso- 
lutely prohibit businesses from displacing 
current workers by hiring young people at 
a lesser wage. 

The American economy is on the mend. 
And one of the reasons is that we’ve finally 
begun to correct some of the past errors of 
government that brought on inflation, high 
interest rates, and recession. But as the 
economy mends, government can help to 
ease the painful transition for many of our 
people. The proposals I’ve outlined today 
do this by assisting the unemployed in find- 
ing the training, the help, and the jobs they 
desire and deserve. 

Until next week, thanks for listening. God 
bless you. 


Note: The President’s remarks were taped at 
4:15 p.m. in the St. Francis Hotel library on 
March 4 for broadcast at 12:06 p.m. e.s.t. on 
March 5. 
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Klamath Falls, Oregon 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Representatives of the Western 
Forest Products Coalition. March 5, 1983 





The President. Let me, without directly 
replying to the things that have been said— 
because I know we'll take care of that in 
the question-and-answer session that fol- 
lows—but Governor Atiyeh, Senator Hat- 
field, and Congressman Smith, and the 
people of Klamath Falls, I want to thank 
you all for welcoming me here and for 
these informative reports. 

These are critical times, I know, for your 
industry, your workers, and your families. 
But my visit here and our improving econo- 
my convince me that together we can and 
will put the people of Klamath Falls and 
the rest of America back to work. 

First, let me say what a pleasure it is for 
me to be in the great Northwest. When the 
rest of the country hears the name 
“Oregon,” I think everyone thinks of a rich, 
green land that lured so many west—ex- 
plorers, traders, and lumberjacks—to a State 
of tall timber and wilderness. And when 
William Cullen Bryant wrote that “forest 
groves were God’s first temples,” he must 
have seen the majestic sweep of Oregon in 
his mind’s eye. 

But, as you've said, Oregon and our 
mighty lumber industry have suffered 
greatly from this last recession—mills shut 
down, workers were laid off, and businesses 
closed across the State. These problems 
were triggered by profligate spending, ex- 
cessive taxation, and burdensome regula- 
tions imposed from the other side of the 
Nation, in Washington, D.C. Deficit spend- 
ing and a tax system which allow the Feder- 
al Government to profit from inflation 
drove up prices. Interest rates hit 21% per- 
cent. And suddenly the American dream of 
owning a home seemed an impossibility for 
millions of people. 

With the housing industry on the rocks, 
the lumber industry ground to a halt. And 
Oregon’s mills and forests fell silent. But in 
1980 the people of Oregon, recognizing 
what was happening, voted an unmistakable 
mandate to clean up our economic mess. 


And in the last 2 years, that’s just what I 
think we’ve been doing in Washington. 

We’ve begun returning America to the 
strict principles of economic responsibility 
that made us great in the first place. We’ve 
made great strides toward limiting govern- 
ment’s role in our marketplace and in the 
lives of our people. We’ve cut the growth in 
new regulations by a third, and govern- 
ment’s rate of growth by 40 percent. 

Incentive, hard work, and savings are 
being rewarded again by a reformed tax 
policy. We offset the largest tax hike in his- 
tory that had been passed during the previ- 
ous administration—we offset it with the 
largest tax cut in history. A third install- 
ment of the tax-cut rate will take effect in a 
few, short months. And America’s working 
families will reap the most benefits. Our tax 
indexing provision also ensures that cost-of- 
living raises won’t push workers into higher 
tax brackets. 

Meanwhile, we’re tackling the monster of 
deficit spending, which still threatens the 
road to recovery. We’ve proposed a budget 
and a fiscal plan that will steadily reduce 
Federal deficits until eventually we balance 
the Federal budget. As a result, the econo- 
my is finally revving up. 

New home sales, as you know, in January 
were up 10 percent, and that was more 
than a 50-percent improvement over the 
same month last year. Housing starts in- 
creased by 36 percent, and that was the 
largest jump in history. Permits to build 
were up by 13 percent to the highest level 
since September of 1980. Overall construc- 
tion spending rose nearly 9 percent, and 
that was the most dramatic improvement 
since 1946. And the increase in the sale of 
existing homes broke all the records in the 
books. 

Something exciting is happening. You can 
feel it in Klamath Falls and, I think, in 
towns all across America. Inflation has risen 
at an annual rate of only 1.4 percent for the 
last 6 months. And that’s down from the 
agonizing 12.4 percent, which was the 
annual rate when we took office. That suc- 
cess, along with a moderate monetary 
policy, has enabled interest rates to come 
down, key to our recovery. 

Many people just don’t realize the paral- 
lel between the two. And this was why in- 
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flation was our prime target from the very 
first day in office. If you’re going to lend 
money and the value of that money is de- 
preciating because of inflation, you have to 
get an interest rate high enough to not only 
bring an earning on your money but to 
offset that depreciated value so that when 
the dollars are given back you receive the 
same purchasing power that you loaned in 
the first place. 

Well, those rates dropped again last week 
and are now less than half of what they 
were in 1980. I believe they’re going to go 
down even farther. Lower, more realistic 
interest rates are unlocking the chains that 
are binding our people, our businesses, and 
our economy. Still more improvement will 
free us to create the kind of prosperity that 
was our heritage and that we must restore 
for ourselves and for our children. 

Already, overall productivity is improv- 
ing. Our automobile industry is rebounding, 
and real wages are rising for the first time 
in several years. Unemployment, though 
still painfully high, has begun to dip, and 
the leading economic indicators have been 
signaling recovery for 8 out of the last 10 
months. The latest report on those indica- 
tors released this week showed the largest 
monthly gain in more than 30 years. 

Now, all this is good news for Klamath 
Falls, for Oregon, and for America. After 
nearly a 3-year slump, the forest products 
industry is coming back. I just left a lumber 
mill that has reopened, and I can tell you 
the whir of the machinery there was music 
to my ears. Since February of 1982, about 
475 plywood mills and sawmills around the 
country have reopened or resumed full pro- 
duction. Here in the West, the number of 
employees directly affected by sawmill clo- 
sures or production curtailments is half 
what it was a year ago. 

Loggers and sawmill workers are going 
back to work. And when people in Klamath 
Falls go back to work, it means that paper- 
makers, carpenters, homebuilders, and an 
endless array of others across America are 
also being called back to the job. 

Now, I know times are still very difficult. 
We're not out of the woods yet. Maybe in 
this particular place I should put that an- 
other way. [Laughter] You’re not back in 
the woods yet as much as you would like to 
be. [Laughter] 
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Your industry is still operating far below 
capacity, and many thousands of workers 
here still wait for that call-back notice. But 
our recovery is building and gaining in 
strength. And I believe it will be powerful 
and sustained. 

We’ve had seven previous recessions 
since World War II in every one of which 
government rode to the rescue with a quick 
fix and an artificial stimulant and guaran- 
teed that in anything from 2 to 3 years we 
would have another recession—and it was 
always worse than the last. Each one started 
with a higher level of unemployment to 
begin with and with a higher inflation rate. 
This time we’ve tried to go back to the 
basic rules of economics that built this coun- 
try and have a recovery that is based on 
commonsense business practices and that 
will be lasting and that will be without in- 
flation. 

I believe it will be powerful and sus- 
tained—this recovery. It should be because, 
as I say, it is the result of time-tested, com- 
monsense economic principles that have 
worked when they’ve been tried. 

When I began speaking today, I described 
how other Americans view your abundant 
national wealth out here. I would like to 
add that when we think of your people, we 
think of independent men and women of 
strength and foresight, imbued with a fron- 
tier spirit. I wish the rest of the country 
could see and hear what I have today, be- 
cause they would realize how richly that 
reputation is deserved. I think they’d ap- 
preciate, as I do, that the Oregon spirit is 
the American spirit and that with that 
spirit, there is no challenge too great for us 
to overcome. 

They say that out here in the great 
Northwest the trees grow so high that it 
takes a whole week to see the top of them. 
Well, it’s that way with good results, too. 
Sometimes the reward comes a long spell 
after you begin the effort. But anyone who’s 
looked out over the top of an Oregon forest 
knows how worthwhile the wait can be. 

So, I thank you for your vision, your hard 
work, and your faith in America. And to- 
gether we’re putting our country to rights 
again, and I think it’ll be worth the effort 
and the wait. And I thank you for giving 
me this opportunity, and God bless you all. 
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But let me anticipate, in the line of ques- 
tioning, just a couple of the things that 
were said here earlier. 

I recognize some of the problems that 
have been pointed out here. I have a man 
right now working, investigating everything 
administrative that can be done with regard 
to this particular problem here. And we are 
going to continue to work on that to find 
out, first of all, all that we can do adminis- 
tratively. 

There are other things that have been 
brought up here that I know will be repeat- 
ed in the questioning, so I'll stop and let us 
get to that questioning. That’s what I’ve 
been looking forward more to than making 
a speech. So—— 

Mr. Murphy.' Thank you, Mr. President. 
We do have some good news for you, too. 
And I think John Stephens ? wants to share 
a little bit of that with a question or two. 

Q. Mr. President, since last fall, our com- 
pany employment has increased by over 
750 full-time jobs. All of our plywood plants 
are now running. And we’ve realized a 13- 
percent productivity improvement in that 
same period. Now, this improvement is 
partly because of market recoveries. But 
the most important reason were the short- 
term timber contracts made available to us 
from the Forest Service and the BLM 
[Bureau of Land Management]. Will these 
kind of contracts continue to be available? 

The President. Yes. I don’t think there 
would be any change in that at all. And, as 
a matter of fact, all of you know better than 
most some great misunderstanding, for ex- 
ample, about our national forests and the 
BLM land and all. 

I ride fairly regularly through a national 
forest in the East now when I can get to 
Camp David. And I’m amazed, and I know 
you're all aware, of what people think is 
nature being preserved, but how such a 
useless tangle and then the taking over by 
lesser valued trees is taking place because 
there is a lack of harvesting in there that 
would keep those forests more alive and 
what they were supposed to be. But the 
tangle of downed trees that have been al- 


‘Peter C. Murphy, Jr., president of the 
Murphy Company in Springfield, Oreg. 

2John Stephens, president of the Rose- 
burg Lumber Company in Roseburg, Oreg. 


lowed to mature, grow old, and then, 
before their harvest, succumb to insect and 
age reveals that we have a long way to go 
in recognizing the assets we have and 
making full use of them, and at the same 
time retaining better forestland for those 
who want it for recreational purposes and 
all than we presently have. 

Q. Mr. President, our company and many 
other small companies like ours have en- 
dured heavy financial losses in the last 
couple of years. We can’t survive another 
downturn. Can we count on interest rates 
continuing at their present levels or, hope- 
fully, lower? 

The President. Hopefully, lower, because 
we're going to continue the fight against 
inflation that—you know, most people have 
forgotten that for more than 30 years infla- 
tion was a deliberate, planned government 
policy. They called it “the new economics.” 
And I remember being out on the mashed- 
potato circuit about 25 years ago complain- 
ing about it, that it wouldn’t work. They 
said that a little inflation was necessary to 
maintain prosperity. Well, I said a little in- 
flation is like radioactivity. It’s cumulative. 
And pretty soon, it gets out of control—as it 
has. 

And, as I say, these last 6 months—for the 
year of ’82, the official annual rate was 3.8, 
down from that 12.4. But for the last 6 
months, it had been running at 1.4. And 
even industry had a part in contributing to 
institutionalizing that. When industry yield- 
ed wage contracts that raised wages above 
increase in productivity, then that became 
an increase in price that had to be passed 
on to the customer. And, thus, you built in 
further inflation. So, industry, itself, has got 
a hand in this battle; labor has a handle in 
this battle to ensure the projecton. 

But we’re going to do everything we can. 
And I am convinced that, as this continues 
to go down—right now, interest rates are 
still higher than they need to be, cannot be 
justified on the basis of present inflation. It 
can only be a lack of faith that the govern- 
ment in Washington is going to stay the 
course—you maybe have heard that expres- 
sion before—{laughter|—and continue this 
fight. 

They're still skeptical that we might go 
back to the old ways of the artificial stimu- 
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lant and then the increased inflation. Well, 
I'd say, “over my dead body,” but there are 
too many people willing to take me up on 
that. [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, we understand your 
recent recommendations concerning the 
deregulation of natural gas allows for a re- 
negotiation of the contracts. Is it possible 
for this type of approach to be used in ref- 
erence to government timber-sale con- 
tracts? 

The President. This is what, as I say—I 
have someone in my office right now that is 
looking into this and all the administrative 
terms. And I know that this is what’s on the 
Senator’s mind, also. And this is something 
very definitely to be looked at. 

We know there are two industries in this 
country that—either one of them alone can 
start a depression or recession: the housing 
industry, the automobile industry. And be- 
cause of the high interest rates, we got a 
double-whammy. It came from both. And it 
started, it was evident, clear back in late "78 
and in ’79, and just kept on skyrocketing 
and going to the present situation that we 
have. 

So, those are all things that we want to 
look at, because we realize that half of the 
unemployment today may be structural and 
is—the need for training for new industries 
and new jobs. The other half of it is brought 
on by the recession. And the only way to 
get that half back to work is to get this 
economy moving again. 

Q. Mr. President, you may be aware that 
proposed additional wilderness legislation in 
the West would take millions of acres of 
land from our existing timber base. Would 
you consider vetoing any unreasonable wil- 
derness proposals? 

The President. You used the right word 
there to allow me—I usually am reluctant 
to talk in advance about what I will or 
won't veto. If it’s unreasonable, it'll be 
vetoed. 

But I know that problem also. And, you 
know, there has been a great effort spread 
over a number of years by the Government 
to get possession of more land. Now, the 
United States Government owns one-third 
of all the real estate in the United States. 
And the bulk of that is here in the West. 
And they’ve used various devices to do it. 
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In ’66, when I was running for Gover- 
nor—and I remember I addressed a forestry 
products group in San Francisco, and my 
opponent went out and said that I, in my 
address, had said that if you’ve seen one 
tree, you’ve seen them all. I never said any 
such thing. But then it was outdoor recre- 
ational land. You remember that there was 
a big wave. They were even foreclosing on 
some mining claims, and they were buying 
up land and using eminent domain to do it, 
claiming that it was needed for the future 
so there would be outdoor recreational 
space. Well, finally when they’d exhausted 
about all they could do with that, then 
came the environmental surge and the urge 
that—for the environment—{inaudible]. 

We have 80 million acres of wilderness 
land now. This is land that you cannot have 
a road in or anything of the kind. It’s there 
because out of the 250-odd million Ameri- 
cans in this country, we realize that at least 
240 million of them are backpackers who 
want to hike into that wilderness area. 
[Laughter] 

But at one time one of the public officials 
in some of this land acquisition in Washing- 
ton made a statement that was shocking. 
He said, “In the beginning we urged the 
private ownership in order to get develop- 
ment of the land. Now it is necessary for 
government to regain control over the 
land.” And I realize, yes, there are some 
areas that I think still should be protected, 
that are so unique—I mean, in addition to 
the 80 million, to add to those. But let’s be 
reasonable and sensible about that. And we 
intend to be. And if there is definite reason 
from an esthetic and the uniqueness of the 
land, a standpoint to do that, to add that to 
the wilderness, fine; but not to go out on 
the wholesale amounts that they are talk- 
ing, because that wasn’t the intention, and 
the private sector has not been guilty of 
rape of all the natural resources. There is 
today in the United States as much forest as 
there was when Washington was at Valley 
Forge. 

And the industry itself now, with its sus- 
tained yield approach of replantings and 
cuts. There was a period once upon a time 
when there were so few people and this 
country loomed so big and unexplored that, 
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yes, people used and then moved on. But 
that isn’t true anymore. And—— 

Mr. Murphy. 1 was just going to say we 
have time for one more short question, Mr. 
President. 

The President. Oh, I’m sorry. I’m answer- 
ing them too long, but I—— 

Q. The President, many of our mills have 
their backs against the wall. They actually 
can’t hold out much longer. Could you help 
to speed up the effort to find a solution to 
our timber contract problem? 

The President. Yes, we shall work as fast 
as we can. I know that—some other 
things—I know that the threat of some sub- 
sidized import into America and so forth is 
being investigated by ITA, and that report 
is due in in July. But I know also that our 
Commerce Department is looking at some 
of that and expects to have an answer in 
May, after a thorough investigation. 

But, yes, we want to do everything we 
can, because, as I say, your industry and all 
that surrounds it, housing and so forth, this 
can start and this can end a recession, this 
industry. And it’s encouraging that—and 
the word that was spoken about employees 
that are back at work. Just last October, the 
unemployment in your industry was just 
about 22 percent. It is now down to 14.1 
percent. That’s still too high, much too 
high. But that shows quite a sizable drop 
from October to the present. And we know 
that the housing starts are up at a level of 
about, annualized, a million seven. So, we’re 
going to do everything we can. 

Our idea is that—when I said in my State 
of the Union address, I know some people 
cheered the one line, but cheered for the 
wrong reason—when I said that govern- 
ment has a part to play, yes, it does. Gov- 
ernment has a part to play by not doing the 
stupid things that it’s been doing for so 
many years and by getting out of the way 
and getting off the back of business and 
industry. 

Well, I won’t try to top that. [Laughter] 

Q. Well, Mr. President, we just can’t 
thank you enough for sharing your insight 
into our forest products industry with us 
here today. It obviously is a historic day, a 
memorable occasion for all of us. We will 
make every effort to build on the spirit of 
cooperation you have extended to us. We 
believe we can play a very major role in 


your economic recovery, and we want to be 
a major part of it. 

The President. Well, we welcome you. 
And we won't try to be a senior partner. 

Q. Mr. President, we have—you have a 
name [plate] sitting in front of you, but this 
is one that is out of about a 300-year-old 
Douglas fir. And it’s got a little gold chain 
around there, and it memorializes our visit 
here in Klamath Falls with our industry 
here today. And we’d like to have you take 
that home with you. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. I’d be very proud and happy to have 
that. Thank you. 

Well, I guess the time has come to move 
on. 


Q. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:12 p.m. in 
the employee lunchroom of the Weyer- 
haeuser Company. Prior to the meeting, he 
was given a tour of the company. 

Earlier in the day, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan accompanied Queen Elizabeth II 
and Prince Philip to San Francisco Interna- 
tional Airport for their departure to Yosem- 
ite National Park, Calif. The President then 
left for Klamath Falls. 

Following his appearance at the Weyer- 
haeuser Company, the President attended a 
reception for Oregon Republicans at the 
Kingsley Field Passenger Terminal Building 
and then returned to Washington, D.C. 


Death of Three Secret Service Agents 





Statement by the President. March 5, 1983 





It was with profound sadness and sorrow 
that I learned of the tragic deaths of three 
special agents of the United States Secret 
Service who gave their lives today in the 
service of their country. Pat LaBarge, Don 
Bejcek, and Don Robinson were profession- 
als in every sense of the word—men whose 
duty required the utmost in courage and 
dedication. Nancy and I extend our deepest 
sympathy to their wives, children, and fami- 
lies. 
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Note: The agents were killed in an auto- 
mobile accident as they were traveling to 
Yosemite National Park, Calif, to join a 
detail assigned to protect Queen Elizabeth 
II during her visit there. 


Presidential Elections in El Salvador 





Statement by the President. March 6, 1983 





I would like to express my admiration 
and support for President Magafia and his 
Government for announcing Presidential 
elections this year. The decision reflects the 
profound desire of President Magafia and 
the Political Commission to achieve political 
reconciliation and to bring peace to that 
country. Through the effort of the Govern- 
ment’s Peace Commission, the Presidential 
elections will be free and open to al/—I 
stress all—political parties and groups who 
are committed to the peaceful resolution of 
disputes. We know that open, fair, free elec- 
tions in that country is the political solution 
we all want. But more importantly, the 
people of El Salvador have already shown 
what they want. Their courage in going to 
the polls in overwhelming numbers last 
March, despite the threats from the insur- 
gent groups, prove they want a political so- 
lution too. 

President Magafia’s announcement is a 
reaffirmation of his faith and ours that what 
counts in El Salvador are not bombs and 
bullets, but the will of the people expressed 
in open elections. 


United States Ambassador to Uganda 





Nomination of Allen Clayton Davis. 
March 7, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Allen Clayton Davis, of 
Tennessee, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador to Uganda. He would 
succeed Gordon Robert Beyer, who is being 
assigned to the Department of State. 
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Mr. Davis served in the United States 
Navy in 1947-1953 as air intelligence offi- 
cer, lieutenant commander. He entered the 
Foreign Service in 1956 as personnel place- 
ment officer in the Department. In 1958- 
1960, he was consular officer, then political 
officer in Monrovia. In 1960-1962, he 
served in the Department as international 
economist, then desk officer in the Bureau 
of African Affairs. He was adviser at the 
United States Mission to the United Nations 
in New York from September to December 
1962. In the Department he was officer in 
charge of Belgium-Luxembourg affairs 
(1962-1965) and attended Russian language 
training at the Foreign Service Institute 
(1965-1966). He was political officer in 
Moscow (1966-1968), counselor for political 
affairs and Deputy Chief of Mission in Oua- 
gadougou (1968-1970), and counselor for 
political affairs in Algiers, American Inter- 
ests Section of the Swiss Embassy (1970- 
1973). He attended the Army War College 
in 1973-1974. He was counselor and 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Dakar (1974- 
1977) and minister-counselor and Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Kinshasa (1977-1980). 
Since 1980 he has been Ambassador to the 
People’s Revolutionary Republic of Guinea. 

He attended Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege (1945), Duke University (1945-1947), 
and George Washington University (1951- 
1954). In 1956 he received his B.S.F.S. from 
Georgetown University. His foreign lan- 
guages are Russian and French. He was 
born August 23, 1927, in Glencliff, Tenn. 


Department of Justice 





Nomination of Alfred S. Regnery To Be 
Administrator of the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 
March 7, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Alfred S. Regnery to be 
Administrator of the Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention, Depart- 
ment of Justice. This is a new position. 

Since 1981 he has served as Deputy As- 
sistant Attorney General, Land and Natural 
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Resources Division, at the Department of 
Justice. He was chief legislative counsel to 
Senator Paul Laxalt and chief minority 
counsel, Judiciary Committee, in 1979- 
1981. He was minority counsel, antitrust 
subcommittee, Senate Judiciary Committee, 
in 1978-1979. He practiced law with the 
firm of Stroud, Stroud, Willink, Thompson 
& Howard in 1972-1977. 

Mr. Regnery graduated from Beloit Col- 
lege (B.A., 1965) and the University of Wis- 
consin Law School (J.D., 1971). He is mar- 
ried, he> four children, and resides in Fair- 
fax, Va. He was born November 21, 1942, 
in Chicago, Ill. - 


Enterprise Zone Employment and 
Development Legislation 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Proposed Legislation. March 7, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting to the Congress today 
legislation entitled, “The Enterprise Zone 
Employment and Development Act of 
1983.” This legislation will provide for the 
creation of meaningful jobs within the pri- 
vate sector and the long-term revitalization 
of our Nation’s most depressed areas. It is 
offered as one element of a comprehensive 
jobs package intended to attack unemploy- 
ment, including such other elements as sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits, tax 
credits for hiring the long-term unem- 
ployed, a summer youth program, and addi- 
tional funds for job training and relocation 
assistance. 

In my January 25 State of the Union mes- 
sage, I indicated that we would reintroduce 
Enterprise Zone legislation in the 98th Con- 
gress. While this legisiation carries forward 
the tax and regulatory relief measures of 
our earlier proposal in the 97th Congress, it 
contains several important additions which 
reflect the combined wisdom of the grow- 
ing coalition supporting this idea, including 
the ideas of the small business community, 
State and local officials, labor organizations 
and the many members of Congress who 
studied and debated our earlier legislation. 
We are confident that the net result is 


strong, farsighted legislation designed to un- 
leash the creative energies of our free 
market economy in our most distressed 
urban areas. In these difficult days of high 
unemployment, the legislation is drafted to 
be of direct, primary benefit to disadvan- 
taged workers and the long-term unem- 
ployed. 

The high level of success experienced by 
the dozen or so State and local Enterprise 
Zone programs is very encouraging. Prompt 
Federal action is warranted to bolster State 
and local efforts, and it is in that spirit that 
I urge the early enactment of this legisla- 
tion. 


The Concept of Enterprise Zones 


The Enterprise Zone program will im- 
prove the private sector’s ability to provide 
new employment opportunities, and in 
turn, urban regeneration. It creates a pro- 
ductive free market environment in eco- 
nomically depressed areas by reducing 
taxes, regulations and other government 
burdens on economic activity. The removal 
of these burdens will create and expand 
economic opportunity within the zone 
areas, allowing business firms and entrepre- 
neurs to create jobs—particularly for disad- 
vantaged workers—and expand economic 
activities. 

Enterprise Zones are a fresh approach for 
promoting economic growth in the inner 
cities. The old approach relied on heavy 
government subsidies and central planning. 
A prime example was the Model Cities pro- 
gram of the 1960s, which concentrated gov- 
ernment programs, subsidies and regula- 
tions in specific, depressed urban areas. The 
Enterprise Zone approach would remove 
government barriers, freeing individuals to 
create, produce and earn their own wages 
and profits. 

Mindful of the need to control public ex- 
penditures, Enterprise Zones require no 
Federal appropriations other than necessary 
administrative expenses. Of course, states 
and cities have the option of allocating ex- 
isting Federal funds for their Enterprise 
Zones if they desire, or to appropriate addi- 
tional funds of their own for such zones. 

Enterprise Zones are more than just a 
Federal initiative. State and local contribu- 
tions to these zones will be critically impor- 
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tant in the competitive, Federal designation 
of zones, and probably determine whether 
individual zones succeed or fail. In keeping 
with Constitutional requirements of federal- 
ism, State and local governments retain 
broad flexibility to develop the contribu- 
tions to their zones most suitable to local 
conditions and preferences 


The Elements of Enterprise Zones 


The Enterprise Zone program includes 
four basic elements: 

—Tax reduction at the Federal, State and 
local levels to lessen the economic impedi- 
ments to business investment and employ- 
ment. 

—Regulatory relief at the Federal, State 
and local levels to reduce costly burdens 
which are unnecessary to legitimate health 
and safety concerns. 

—New efforts to improve local services, 
including experimentation with private al- 
ternatives to provide those services. 

—Neighborhood involvement so that local 
residents participate in the economic suc- 
cess of their zones. For example, resident 
owned Enterprise Zone businesses might 
provide local services which were previous- 
ly monopolized by government. 

By combining all these elements we will 
create the right economic environment for 
our Nation’s depressed areas. 


The Structure of the Enterprise Zone 
Program 


Title I of the Act describes the program’s 
structure and how the zones will be estab- 
lished. 

The initial designation or establishment of 
each zone will depend on local leadership 
and initiative. To obtain the Federal incen- 
tives for Enterprise Zones, State and local 
governments must nominate eligible areas 
to the Secretary of HUD. 

As defined by the Act, eligible areas in- 
clude all UDAG eligible jurisdictions which 
have significant unemployment, poverty or 
population loss. Based on these criteria, cur- 
rently more than 2,000 cities, rural areas 
and Indian reservations qualify. The Enter- 
prise Zone program is a potential source of 
economic assistance to distressed areas of all 
types, shapes and sizes, all across the coun- 
try. 
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The Secretary of HUD will be authorized 
to designate up to 75 zones over a three- 
year period. The actual number designated 
will depend on the number and quality of 
the applications. 

Federal designation of nominated zones is 
not automatic. The Secretary of HUD will 
evaluate the various applications on a com- 
petitive basis, choosing the best applications 
for the limited number of Federal designa- 
tions authorized. The key criterion in this 
competitive process will be the nature and 
strength of the State and local efforts to 
remove government burdens and to revital- 
ize Enterprise Zone areas. 

Thus, the Federal evaluation of State and 
local contributions will be highly flexible 
and not prescriptive. In this regard, the 
Secretary of HUD will not insist upon any 
particular item of tax and regulatory relief. 
A weakness of State and local incentives in 
one area, such as tax relief, could be offset 
by greater strength in another area such as 
regulatory relief. 

Each Enterprise Zone will last for the 
period chosen by the nominating State and 
local governments. The Federal incentives 
will apply to an approved zone for this 
entire period, up to a maximum of 20 years 
plus a 4-year, phase-out period. 


The Federal Incentives of the Enterprise 
Zone Program 


Title II of the Act describes the Federal 
Tax incentives applying within Enterprise 
Zones, which include: 

* a 5 percent tax credit for capital in- 
vestments in personal property in an 
Enterprise Zone; 

a 10 percent tax credit for the con- 
struction or rehabilitation of commer- 
cial, industrial or rental housing struc- 
tures within a zone; 

a 10 percent tax credit to employers 
for payroll paid to qualified zone em- 
ployees in excess of payroll paid to 
such employees in the year prior to 
zone designation, with a maximum 
credit of $1,750 per worker; 

a special, strengthened tax credit to 
employers for wages paid to qualified 
zone employees who were disadvan- 
taged individuals when hired, with the 
credit equal to 50 percent of wages in 
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each of the first 3 years of employ- 
ment, and declining by 10 percentage 
points in each year after that; 

a 5 percent tax credit, up to $525 per 
worker to qualified zone employees for 
wages earned in zone employment; 
elimination of capital gains taxes for 
qualified property within Enterprise 
Zones; 

the designation of suitable Enterprise 
Zone areas as Foreign Trade Zones, 
providing relief from tariffs and import 
duties for goods subsequently exported 
to other countries; 

the continued availability of Industrial 
Development Bonds to small business 
in Enterprise Zones, even if the avail- 
ability of such bonds is terminated else- 
where; and 

the permission for excess Enterprise 
Zone tax credits to be carried back 
three years and forward up to the life 
of the zone. 

The Federal tax reductions applying to 
Enterprise Zones are substantial. They in- 
clude reductions for employers, employees, 
entrepreneurs and investors. They include 
incentives for attracting venture capital, 
hiring workers, particularly disadvantaged 
workers, and starting and building up new 
businesses. They include the reduction, and 
in some cases elimination, of corporate 
income taxes, individual income taxes and 
capital gains taxes. 

The cost of the Enterprise Zone tax pack- 
age should be minimal given the small 
amount of tax revenue presently generated 
in Enterprise Zones. Moreover, as the En- 
terprise Zone concept succeeds, the tax rev- 
enue attendant to increased economic activ- 
ity should offset the tax losses in the initial 
years. 

Title III of the Act describes the Federal 
regulatory relief applying within Enterprise 
Zones. Under these provisions, State and 
local governments may request relief for 
their Enterprise Zones from any Federal 
regulation, unless it would directly violate a 
requirement imposed by statute. There is 
no authority for any Federal regulatory 
relief within an Enterprise Zone without a 
request for such relief from both the State 
and local governments. 

This regulatory relief authority expressly 
does not apply, however, to regulations de- 


signed to protect any person against dis- 
crimination because of race, color, religion, 
sex, marital status, national origin, age or 
handicap. It also does not cover any regula- 
tion whose relaxation would likely present a 
significant risk to the public safety, includ- 
ing environmental pollution. The minimum 
wage law would not be covered by this au- 
thority because it is specifically imposed 
and spelled out by statute. 


The Role of State and Local Governments 


While these Federal incentives are sub- 
stantial, strong State and local contributions 
to the zones will be necessary for the pro- 
gram to succeed. 

These contributions can be from each of 
the four basic categories noted earlier: tax 
relief; regulatory relief; improved local serv- 
ices; and increased participation by neigh- 
borhood organizations. More traditional 
urban efforts, such as job training, minority 
business assistance or infrastructure grants, 
can also be contributed to the zone. Once 
again, consistent with the Administration’s 
policy of restoring the Constitutional princi- 
ple of federalism, the Federal government 
will not dictate to State and local govern- 
ments what they must contribute to the 
zones. 

The State and local contributions to the 
zones need not be costly. For example, reg- 
ulatory relief, service improvements 
through privatization, and private sector in- 
volvement all entail no budgetary cost. Fi- 
nally, as with the Federal tax relief, the cost 
of State and local tax relief should be 
modest because of the little economic activ- 
ity currently existing in potential Enterprise 
Zone areas. State and local expenditures 
would be reduced as individuals who for- 
merly received government aid are em- 
ployed in the zone. 

The legislation I am sending you today is 
based on the work of many Members from 
both sides of the aisle. I encourage these 
innovative individuals to work for early, bi- 
partisan passage of this legislation. 

More than government expenditures and 
subsidies, residents of economically-de- 
pressed areas need opportunities. This is the 
focus of the Enterprise Zone program. The 
program will identify and remove govern- 
ment barriers to entrepreneurs who can 
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create jobs and economic growth. It will 
spark the latent talents and abilities already 
in existence in our Nation’s most depressed 
areas. The success of State Enterprise Zones 
confirms that the concept deserves to be 
given a chance to work on the Federal 
level. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 7, 1983. 


Enterprise Zone Employment and 
Development Legislation 





Statement on the Proposed Legislation. 
March 7, 1983 





I am sending to the Congress today legis- 
lation that will be of primary benefit to 
America’s disadvantaged citizens in our 
most depressed areas. The Enterprise Zone 
Employment and Development Act is part 
of our comprehensive jobs approach, which 
will be forwarded later this week and which 
will include supplemental unemployment 
benefits, tax credits for hiring the long-term 
unemployed, additional funds for job train- 
ing and relocation assistance, and other ini- 
tiatives. Now that the economic recovery is 
bringing many laid-off workers back onto 
the job, it is time we concentrated on 
longer range problems of unemployment in 
disadvantaged areas. 

The enterprise zone concept is a fresh 
approach for promoting economic growth 
not only in inner cities but in rural areas 
and on Indian reservations as well. It cre- 
ates a productive free-market environment 
by reducing taxes, regulations, and other 
governmental burdens on economic activi- 
ty. Our enterprise zone program includes 
four basic elements: 

—Tax reduction at the Federal, State, and 
local levels to lessen the economic impedi- 
ments to business investment and employ- 
ment. 

—Regulatory relief at the Federal, State, 
and local levels to reduce costly burdens 
which are unnecessary to legitimate health 
and safety concerns. 
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—New efforts to improve local services, 
including experimentation with private al- 
ternatives to provide those services. 

—Neighborhood involvement so that local 
residents can participate in the economic 
success of their zones. For example, resi- 
dent-owned enterprise zone businesses 
might provide local services which were 
previously monopolized by government. 

The cost cof the enterprise zone tax pack- 
age should be minimal, given the small 
amount of tax revenue presently generated 
in enterprise zones. This program provides 
a great opportunity at a minor cost. The 
legislation is based on the work of many 
Members of Congress from both sides of the 
aisle, and I encourage these innovative indi- 
viduals to work for early, bipartisan passage. 

This legislation says that we as a nation 
are not stymied by our problems. It says we 
do have new ideas for the future. And it 
says to those who need our help the most 
that we have not forgotten them. We want 
all our citizens to share in America’s recov- 
ery, and I believe this legislation will enable 
us to move closer to that goal. 


Nuclear Cooperation With EURATOM 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. March 7, 1983 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

The United States has been engaged in 
nuclear cooperation with the European 
Community for many years. This coopera- 
tion was initiated under agreements con- 
cluded over two decades ago between the 
United States and the European Atomic 
Energy Community (EURATOM) which 
extend until December 31, 1995. Since the 
inception of this cooperation, the Commu- 
nity has adhered to all its obligations under 
those agreements. 

The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 
1978 amended the Atomic Energy Act to 
establish new nuclear export criteria, in- 
cluding a requirement that the United 
States have a right to consent to the reproc- 
essing of fuel exported from the United 
States. Our present agreements for coopera- 
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tion with EURATOM do not contain such a 
right. To avoid disrupting cooperation with 
EURATOM, a proviso was included in the 
law to enable continued cooperation until 
March 10, 1980, and provide for negotia- 
tions concerning our cooperation agree- 
ments. 


The law also provides that nuclear coop- 
eration with EURATOM can be extended 
on an annual basis after March 10, 1980, 
upon determination by the President that 
failure to cooperate would seriously preju- 
dice the achievement of United States non- 
proliferation objectives or otherwise 
jeopardize the common defense and secu- 
rity and after notification to the Congress. 
President Carter made such a determina- 
tion three years ago and signed Executive 
Order 12193, permitting continued nuclear 
cooperation with EURATOM until March 
10, 1981. I made such determinations in 
1981 and 1982 and signed Executive 
Orders 12295 and 12351, permitting contin- 
ued nuclear cooperation through March 10, 
1983. 


The United States has engaged in four 
rounds of talks with EURATOM regarding 
the renegotiation of the US-EURATOM 
agreements for cooperation. These were 
conducted in November 1978, September 
1979, April 1980 and January 1982. We also 
consulted with EURATOM on a number of 
issues related to these agreements last 
summer. We expect to continue the talks in 
1983. 


I believe that it is essential that coopera- 
tion between the United States and the 
Community continue and likewise that we 
work closely with our Allies to counter the 
threat of nuclear explosives proliferation. A 
disruption of nuclear cooperation would 
also cause serious problems in our overall 
relationships. Accordingly, I have deter- 
mined that failure to continue peaceful nu- 
clear cooperation with EURATOM would 
be seriously prejudicial to the achievement 
of the United States non-proliferation objec- 
tives and would jeopardize the common de- 
fense and security of the United States. I 
intend to sign an Executive Order to 
extend the waiver of the application of the 
relevant export criterion of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Act for an additional 


twelve months from March 10, 1983. 
Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 


Nuclear Cooperation with EURATOM 





Executive Order 12409. March 7, 1983 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Section 
126a(2) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 2155(aX2)), and 
having determined that, upon the expira- 
tion of the period specified in the first pro- 
viso to Section 126a(2) of such Act and ex- 
tended by Executive Orders No. 12193, 
12295, and 12351, failure to continue 
peaceful nuclear cooperation with the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community would be 
seriously prejudicial to the achievement of 
the United States non-proliferation objec- 
tives and would otherwise jeopardize the 
common defense and security of the United 
States, and having notified the Congress of 
this determination, I hereby extend the du- 
ration of that period to March 10, 1984. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 7, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:08 a.m., March 8, 1983} 


Region 2 Broadcasting-Satellite 
Conference of the International 
Telecommunication Union 





Accordance of Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Abbott Washburn During 
His Service as Chairman of the U.S. 


Delegation. March 7, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to accord the personal rank of Ambas- 
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sador to Abbott Washburn, of the District of 
Columbia, in his capacity as Chairman of 
the United States Delegation to the Region 
2 Broadcasting-Satellite Conference of the 
International Telecommunication Union. 

From 1937-1952, Mr. Washburn was 
manager of the department of public serv- 
ices at General Mills, Inc., in Minneapolis, 
Minn. He was executive vice chairman at 
the Crusade for Freedom, Inc., national 
headquarters in New York City in 1950- 
1952. In 1952 he was director of the organi- 
zation (national headquarters) at the Citi- 
zens for Eisenhower in New York City and 
also correspondent and secretary as a 
member of the personnel staff of General 
Eisenhower in Denver and New York City. 
In 1961-1962, he was vice president of in- 
ternational operations at Carl Byoir and As- 
sociates, Inc., in Washington, D.C. He was 
president of Washburn, Stringer Associates, 
Inc., in Washington, D.C., and Mexico City 
in 1962-1969. He began his government 
career in 1953 as Executive Secretary of the 
President’s Committee on International In- 
formation Activities in Washington, D.C., 
and was deputy to the Special Assistant to 
the President at the White House. In 1953- 
1961, he was Deputy Director of the 
United States Information Agency. He was 
the United States Representative to the 
Plenipotentiary Conference on Definitive 
Arrangements for the International Tele- 
communications Satellite Consortium 
(Deputy Chairman in 1969-1970 and Chair- 
man with the personal rank of Ambassador 
in 1970-1971). In 1971-1974, he was con- 
sultant to the Director of the Office of Tele- 
communications Policy in the Executive 
Office of the President. In 1974 he was a 
member of the Board for International 
Broadcasting. In 1974-1982, he was a Com- 
missioner at the Federal Communications 
Commission. Since 1983 he has been Chair- 
man of the United States Delegation to the 
Region 2 Broadcasting-Satellite Conference 
of the International Telecommunication 
Union at the Department of State. 

Mr. Washburn graduated from Harvard 
University (B.A., 1937). He served in the 
United States Navy as a lieutenant in 1942- 
1945. He was born March 1, 1915, in 
Duluth, Minn. 
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Great Lakes Fishery Commission 





Appointment of James M. Ridenour as 
Commissioner of the U.S. Section. 
March 7, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint James M. Ridenour to be a 
Commissioner of the United States Section 
of the Great Lakes Fishery Commission. He 
would succeed Frank R. Lockard. 

Since 1981 Mr. Ridenour has been serv- 
ing as director of the Indiana Department 
of Natural Resources. Previously he was di- 
rector of administration for the Great Lakes 
Chemical Corp. in West Lafayette, Ind. He 
served on the staff of the Council of State 
Governments at Lexington, Ky., in 1972- 
1978. He served in the United States Army 
in 1966-1969. 

He graduated from Indiana University 
(B.S., 1964; M.S., 1965) and Colorado Uni- 
versity (M.A., 1972). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in West Lafayette, 
Ind. He was born January 1, 1942. 


National Children and Television 
Week, 1983 





Proclamation 5024. March 7, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Television has the power to shape 
thoughts, stir emotions, and inspire actions. 
It teaches, it sells, it entertains, it informs, 
and it has the capacity to influence power- 
fully the lives and values of our children. 
They learn much from television about the 
world, our society, and their place in it. 

Television can communicate values that 
are consistent with our heritage and tradi- 
tions and can portray those actions and atti- 
tudes that make for better citizens. It also 
can depict themes that are destructive of 
these values. Recognizing that children are 
at a formative and vulnerable stage in their 
lives, many individuals and groups have a 
great interest in television programming. 
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These concerned citizens are working to 
improve the quality of television programs 
viewed by their families. 

By Senate Joint Resolution 264 (P.L. 97- 
443), the Congress has designated the week 
of March 13, 1983, through March 19, 1983, 
as “National Children and _ Television 
Week” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of that week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of March 13, 
1983, through March 19, 1983, as “National 
Children and Television Week.” I commend 
all those persons concerned about the qual- 
ity of children’s television programming, 
and I call upon all government agencies 
and the people of the United States to ob- 
serve the week with appropriate activities 
supporting television programs which are 
attentive to the needs and interests of chil- 
dren. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 7th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:50 a.m., March 8, 1983] 


National Poison Prevention Week, 1983 





Proclamation 5025. March 7, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The annual observance of National Poison 
Prevention Week affords communities 
across America a special opportunity to in- 
crease citizen awareness of the dangers of 
accidental poisoning. 

In recent years the number of poisonings 
among children has fallen dramatically, due 
in large measure to the introduction of 
child-protective packaging. At the commu- 
nity level, poison centers are an essential 


resource in reducing the incidence of seri- 
ous injury resulting from accidental inges- 
tions. By providing timely diagnostic and 
treatment information to medical pract:- 
tioners and first aid instruction to anxious 
parents, poison centers have successfully 
worked to save lives. 

While poison centers have proved invalu- 
able, they often provide “after-the-fact” 
treatment. This year, National Poison Pre- 
vention Week will underscore the equally 
important role poison centers can play in 
preventing child poisonings “before the 
fact.” 

Working together as sponsors of National 
Poison Prevention Week are national medi- 
cal, pharmacy, nursing, dental, and hospital 
associations; health and safety groups; orga- 
nizations representing manufacturers, pack- 
agers, and distributors of consumer prod- 
ucts, including medicines; the media; and 
government agencies. Most of these groups 
have State and local chapters and affiliates 
that, along with community organizations, 
are the backbone of what has become a 
successful nationwide poison prevention 
program. 

To aid in encouraging the American 
people to learn of the dangers of accidental 
poisoning and to take appropriate preven- 
tive measures, the Congress, by a joint reso- 
lution approved September 26, 1961 (75 
Stat. 681), requested the President to issue 
annually a proclamation designating the 
third week in March as National Poison Pre- 
vention Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning March 
20, 1983, as National Poison Prevention 
Week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 7th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:51 a.m., March 8, 1983] 
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National Agriculture Day, 1983 





Proclamation 5026. March 7, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The history of American agriculture is an 
inspiring story of progress and sacrifice, 
high technology and individual effort, and 
frustration and success. It reflects the 
growth of our country from an untamed 
wilderness to the highly productive nation 
and world leader it is today. 


Despite flood, frost, heat, hail, drought, 
and disease, Americans enjoy an abundance 
of diverse and high quality products. Our 
2.4 million farms are the foundation for a 
trillion-dollar agricultural industry which 
employs 19 million farm people and which 
is the primary source of food and fiber for a 
third of a billion of the world’s population. 
Each American farm worker produces 
enough food and fiber to support nearly 80 
people—a production achievement un- 
matched anywhere in the world and unpar- 
alleled in history. 


The courage, tenacity, and know-how of 
the American farmer make it possible for 
our citizens to spend a smaller share of 
their income on food than do people living 
in any other country. 


To honor those who sustain our agricul- 
tural prowess and to achieve a greater un- 
derstanding of each American’s depend- 
ence upon a reliable food and fiber supply, 
the Congress of the United States, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 235, has authorized 
and requested the President to proclaim 
March 21, 1983, as “National Agriculture 
Day.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 21, 1983, as “Na- 
tional Agriculture Day” and call upon the 
people of the United States to observe this 
day with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 7th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 
Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:52 a.m., March 8, 1983) 


National Coin Week, 1983 





Proclamation 5027. March 7, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Since the beginning of history, coins have 
played an important role in the story of 
civilization. They reflect the economic de- 
velopment of their country of origin, as well 
as the scientific advancement and artistic 
values of the people who produce and use 
them. Today, millions of Americans collect 
coins for both pleasure and profit. 

To help foster the public’s interest in coin 
collecting, the United States Mint annually 
offers proof sets of the current year’s coin- 
age. In 1982, the United States Mint struck 
a commemorative silver half-dollar marking 
the 250th anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington. In 1983-1984, the first 
commemorative Olympic coinage ever 
issued by our country will be introduced in 
gold and silver. 

Recognizing that coin collecting has edu- 
cational and cultural value, promotes great- 
er understanding of our history and herit- 
age, and is enjoyed by millions of Ameri- 
cans, the Congress, pursuant to House Joint 
Resolution 516 (Public Law 97-239), has au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation designating the week 
beginning April 17, 1983, as “National Coin 
Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning April 
17, 1983, as “National Coin Week” and call 
upon the people of the United States to 
observe this week with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 7th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:53 a.m., March 8, 1983] 


Small Business Week, 1983 





Proclamation 5028. March 7, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Our Founding Fathers envisioned a 
nation whose strength and vitality would 
emerge from the ingenuity of its people 
and their commitment to individual liberty. 
They understood that a nation’s prosperity 
is dependent on the freedom of its citizens 
to pursue their hopes, dreams, and creative 
ambitions. American entrepreneurs and 
small business owners enthusiastically em- 
braced the challenges of freedom and 
through the miracle of the marketplace set 
in motion the forces of economic growth 
that made our Nation uniquely productive. 
This pattern of economic development has 
inspired people throughout the world to 
look to America for a better life. 

The Nation grew as our free enterprise 
system became the mainspring of American 
progress by encouraging entrepreneurs to 
compete in meeting the demand for new 
products and methods of production. Com- 
petition enabled us to develop our human 
resources more effectively and enrich our 
society. With each new discovery, our per- 
ception of what could be achieved expand- 
ed. 

Today small business plays an even more 
vital role in our national life and is responsi- 
ble for the creation of well over half of the 
new jobs in our economy. Small business is 
also in the forefront of utilizing technologi- 
cal advances. 

America’s entrepreneurs and small busi- 
ness owners are among the most dynamic 
and innovative leaders of the business com- 
munity. Their willingness to confront uncer- 
tainty with creativity and determination to 


succeed helps our Nation meet the chal- 
lenges we face today. This spirit of accom- 
plishment inspires Americans to look 
toward tomorrow with confidence and an- 
ticipation to the new opportunities open to 
future generations. By taking steps to en- 
courage the formation and success of small 
businesses, America can help ensure its eco- 
nomic standing in the world. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning May 
8, 1983, as Small Business Week. I call upon 
every American to join me in this tribute. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 7th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:54 a.m., March 8, 1983] 


Walt Disney’s EPCOT Center 





Remarks to Students and Guests During a 
Visit to the Center Near Orlando, Fla. 
March 8, 1983 





Thank you very much. And I thank you 
very much for that very generous and kind 
introduction. And to prove how grateful I 
am, I, a Californian, will say to a Floridian, I 
have just returned from California, and this 
is the first time I’ve seen sunshine in 2 
weeks. [Laughter] 

Well, I’m delighted to be here. I’m espe- 
cially pleased to acknowledge the presence 
today of a group of students from eight 
countries. They’re participants in the World 
Showcase Fellowship Program which 
Disney World has generously established as 
part of EPCOT. This excellent program 
brings young people from Canada, China, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Mexico, and 
the United Kingdom to EPCOT. It gives 
them the opportunity to experience Ameri- 
can culture firsthand, to learn and, even 
more important, to teach. 
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This is just the kind of approach that 
we're encouraging through the President’s 
International Youth Exchange Initiative 
which I announced last May at the White 
House. For those of you who haven’t seen 
it—well, first of all, let me say I’m con- 
vince that people-to-people programs like 
World Showcase and the International 
Youth Initiative are one of the best ways to 
build real understanding in the world. 

I’m very happy to see so many young 
people here today, the math and science 
whizzes of central Florida, plus the students 
participating in the World Showcase Fel- 
lowship Program. And you adults are wel- 
come, too. [Laughter] 

I just watched a program—I don’t know 
just what to call it—a show, a pageant with 
several hundred of my junior high and high 
school friends here, and I’m pleased to an- 
nounce I didn’t get hit with one spitball. 
[Laughter] But this program does capture 
the vitality of what we represent as a 
nation. And as I'd started to say earlier, I 
was going to remark that earlier—for those 
of you who haven’t seen it—at one point in 
the movie Mark Twain, speaking of Amer- 
ica, says, “We soared into the 20th century 
on the wings of invention and the winds of 
change.” 

Well, in a few years’ time, we Americans 
will soar into the 2lst century and again it 
will be on the wings of invention and the 
winds of change. This afternoon, I'd like to 
explain how you, our young people, can 
ride those wings and winds of the future to 
a better life. 

Abraham Lincoln is supposed to have said 
that the best thing about the future is that 
it comes only 1 day at a time. In this 
modern age, it often seems to come more 
quickly than that, I know. Our nation is 
speeding toward the future at this very 
moment. We can see it coming. We can see 
its shape. I know in your history books 
you've read about the Industrial Revolution. 
Well, today we’re in the midst of another 
revolution, one marked by the explosion of 
technological advances. It’s a revolution of 
microchips and biotechnology. And, yes, it 
is ironic that products seen only through a 
microscope can cause such large changes in 
our society. 

We can see the benefits of this revolution 
already. Many of the advantages you can 
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view right here at EPCOT Center, which 
itself is a celebration of tomorrow. 

Other aspects of the transition are more 
difficult and painful to bear. A large 
number of people are unemployed, not be- 
cause of the recession but because their 
former jobs were in declining industries. 
Their skills are not in demand in the post- 
industrial America. And, as you know, this 
has caused grievous hardship. 

I don’t want any of you young people to 
suffer what some of your parents are expe- 
riencing. I want you to have the training 
and the skills to meet the future. Even 
without knowing it, you’re being prepared 
for a new age. Many of you already under- 
stand better than my generation ever will 
the possibilities of computers. In some of 
your homes, the computer is as available as 
the television set. And I recently learned 
something quite interesting about video 
games. Many young people have developed 
incredible hand, eye, and brain coordina- 
tion in playing these games. The Air Force 
believes these kids will be outstanding 
pilots should they fly our jets. The comput- 
erized radar screen in the cockpit is not 
unlike the computerized video screen. 
Watch a 12-year-old take evasive action and 
score multiple hits while playing “Space In- 
vaders,” and you will appreciate the skills of 
tomorrow’s pilot. 

Now, don’t get me wrong. I don’t want 
the youth of this country to run home and 
tell their parents that the President of the 
United States says it’s all right for them to 
go ahead and play video games all the time. 
[Laughter] Homework, sports, and friends 
still come first. What I am saying is that 
right now you’re being prepared for tomor- 
row in many ways, and in ways that many 
of us who are older cannot fully compre- 
hend. 

But those of my generation, and now I 
have to say and of your parents’ generation, 
cannot just assume that you will adapt to 
the future. We must conscientiously pre- 
pare you for the years ahead. We must pro- 
vide you with a good education, with solid 
math and science instruction. Not only will 
math and science serve you well in meeting 
the future, it'll serve the Nation. 

We Americans are still the technological 
leaders in most fields. And we must keep 
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that edge. But to keep it, we need scientists 
and engineers and mathematicians. Many of 
you here today are above average in math 
and science skills. You have won awards for 
your knowledge; and you will be among the 
brightest of tomorrow’s work force. 

But I want to give you some facts and 
figures here. And, by the way, I have been 
known to give a pop quiz now and then. 
[Laughter] But I want to show you the chal- 
lenge that we as a nation face. Japan, with a 
population only about half the size of ours, 
graduates from its universities more engi- 
neers than we do. In Japan, specialized 
study in mathematics, biology, and physics 
starts in the sixth grade. Or take the Soviet 
Union—Soviet students learn the basic con- 
cepts of algebra and geometry in elemen- 
tary school—that’s elementary school. And 
then they get 4 more years of advanced 
mathematics in high school. I have a feeling 
the kids in the Soviet Union have to hit the 
books a bit more than American students. 

Not surprisingly, the Soviet Union gradu- 
ates from college almost five times more 
engineering specialists than the United 
States. The number of scientists and engi- 
neers engaged in research and develop- 
ment in the United States has increased by 
only 25 percent between 1964 and 1979. 
The increase in France was 90 percent, 125 
percent in Germany, and 145 percent in 
Japan. 

Obviously, we must do better or we will 
be overtaken. In math and science instruc- 
tion, the United States is a slow learner 
among the major industrial nations. Like 
millions of other Americans, I’m a firm be- 
liever in the back-to-basics movement, be- 
cause it is the basics that will best prepare 
us for the future. I think you would agree 
that if a young person doesn’t receive ade- 
quate math and science teaching by age 16, 
he or she has lost the chance to become a 
scientist or an engineer. 

There’s a story about a boy whose math 
homework paper was less than inspiring. 
Now, I know that yours are never like that. 
[Laughter] When the boy’s paper was 
handed back, the teacher said, “I never saw 
sO many errors in my life. I just can’t under- 
stand how one person could have made all 
these mistakes.” And the boy said, “One 
person didn’t; my father helped me.” 
[Laughter] 


Well, your generation will need better 
math and science skills than your fathers’ 
generation. And the America of tomorrow 
will also need those skills more than the 
America of today. Since the future is tech- 
nological, we simply must educate more 
people in the technological areas. And 
that’s one reason I’m delighted to see more 
women going into scientific and engineer- 
ing fields. I am especially pleased that eight 
women have been selected as astronauts for 
the shuttle flights—all with advanced de- 
grees, Ph. D.’s in engineering and physical 
sciences, two have medical degrees. And 
late this spring on a launch pad not far from 
here, a woman named Sally Ride will have 
the ride of a lifetime—she’ll blast off in the 
space shuttle, becoming America’s first 
woman in space. 

The relatively short supply of technically 
qualified people in the United States is not 
because we don’t have enough students, 
men or women, interested in tomorrow’s 
job opportunities. In fact, engineering 
schools have to turn away many qualified 
students. The principal reason is the short- 
age of engineering faculty in universities 
and qualified math and science teachers in 
the secondary schools. This shortage cannot 
continue. And I know you'll be happy to 
hear that we intend to improve the quality 
of math and science education. And right 
now we're working with the Congress to 
determine the funding necessary to begin 
reducing this shortage. We seek a fiscally 
responsible initiative in this area—fair not 
only to your educational future but your 
economic future, as well. 

Private industry is also recognizing the 
problem and seeking ways to correct it. The 
American Electronics Association’s goal is to 
obtain contributions from its high technol- 
ogy companies equal to 2 percent of their 
research and development budgets. I also 
know businesses around the country are 
loaning computers and other equipment to 
schools to prepare students for the new age. 
It’s this kind of commitment from the pri- 
vate sector that will eventually help us 
meet the math and science shortages that 
we face. That’s a great thing—if our visitors 
will forgive me for being chauvinistic— 
that’s a great thing about our country. Once 
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we've determined what the problem is, we 
take out after it. 

I know you young people are bombarded 
hourly with the problems the Nation faces. 
And, yes, we do have problems which all of 
us are working to solve. But you can’t 
become paralyzed by these obstacles. This 
sounds like something you'll hear at gradua- 
tion, but you really do have a wonderful 
future ahead of you. Don’t be afraid of it. 
The future is what America has always rep- 
resented. My generation wishes it had the 
years left to us that you have left to you. 
The things you'll see, the changes that you 
will experience—we just can’t imagine 
them all. 

Hang on to the American spirit of adven- 
ture as you head into this future. Remem- 
ber the quote by Thomas Wolfe that we 
heard in that program we've just seen, “To 
everyone a chance, to all people, regardless 
of their birth, the right to live, to work, to 
become whatever their visions can combine 
to make them.” This is the promise of 
America. 

You, too, are the promise of America. 
And I came here to tell you today that I 
believe very much in you. I believe in your 
intelligence and your courage and your de- 
termination. And when the time arrives, 
the people of my generation will be very 
proud to turn America over to your care. 

May I just, in the spirit of that program 
that we saw, also say something about the 
presence here of our gifts, of this exchange 
program where you, of the same age, will 
meet with those from other countries and 
get to know each other as human beings 
and as individuals. I have always believed 
that a lot of the problems in the world 
come about because people talk about each 
other instead of to each other. And maybe 
one day, with programs of this kind, you are 
setting the stage for the dream that has 
lived with mankind from the first and earli- 
est days of history, and that is the dream of 
peace; that one day, knowing each other, it 
will be impossible for someone to say to you 
that there must be a war or that you must 
take arms and do away with these people 
that you have come to know so well. 

And we shall do everything we can to see 
that this program prospers and goes for- 
ward and increases the ability of young gen- 
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erations like your own to meet and become 
acquainted with others around the world. 

I’ve used up all of my time here, and I 
know they have other things for me to do, 
but I don’t know that they will be as much 
of a high spot as this has been. And I just 
want to say to all of you, thank you, and 
God bless you all. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:52 p.m. in 
the Amphitheater at the Experimental Pro- 
totype Community of Tomorrow (EPCOT) 
Center, near Orlando, Fla. He addressed 
outstanding math and science students 
from the central Florida area and guests of 
the center, after an introduction by Richard 
Nunis, executive vice president of Disney 
Enterprises. 

Prior to his remarks, the President viewed 
“The American Adventure,” a film and ani- 
mation presentation depicting a three-cen- 
tury rediscovery of America. “The American 
Adventure,” presented jointly by the Ameri- 
can Express and Coca-Cola companies, is 
the centerpiece of World Showcase, the por- 
tion of EPCOT which, through pavilion dis- 
plays, recreates the architecture and culture 
of nine countries. 

After the presentation, the President vis- 
ited with students participating in the 
World Showcase Fellowship Program, a pro- 
gram of education and cultural exchange 
designed to enable outstanding young 
adults to represent their various countries 
for 1 year in the pavilions of World Show- 
case. The fellowship program is part of the 
President’s private sector initiative on inter- 
national youth exchange. 


National Association of Evangelicals 





Remarks at the Annual Convention in 
Orlando, Fla. March 8, 1983 





Reverend clergy all, Senator Hawkins, dis- 
tinguished members of the Florida congres- 
sional delegation, and all of you: 

I can’t tell you how you have warmed my 
heart with your welcome. I’m delighted to 
be here today. 
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Those of you in the National Association 
of Evangelicals are known for your spiritual 
and humanitarian work. And I would be 
especially remiss if I didn’t discharge right 
now one personal debt of gratitude. Thank 
you for your prayers. Nancy and I have felt 
their presence many times in many ways. 
And believe me, for us they’ve made all the 
difference. 

The other day in the East Room of the 
White House at a meeting there, someone 
asked me whether I was aware of all the 
people out there who were praying for the 
President. And I had to say, “Yes, I am. I’ve 
felt it. I believe in intercessionary prayer.” 
But I couldn’t help but say to that question- 
er after he’d asked the question that—or at 
least say to them that if sometimes when he 
was praying he got a busy signal, it was just 
me in there ahead of him. [Laughter] I 
think I understand how Abraham Lincoln 
felt when he said, “I have been driven 
many times to my knees by the overwhelm- 
ing conviction that I had nowhere else to 
go. 
From the joy and the good feeling of this 
conference, I go to a political reception. 
[Laughter] Now, I don’t know why, but that 
bit of scheduling reminds me of a story— 
[laughter|—which I'll share with you. 

An evangelical minister and a politician 
arrived at Heaven’s gate one day together. 
And St. Peter, after doing all the necessary 
formalities, took them in hand to show 
them where their quarters would be. And 
he took them to a small, single room with a 
bed, a chair, and a table and said this was 
for the clergyman. And the politician was a 
little worried about what might be in store 
for him. And he couldn’t believe it then 
when St. Peter stopped in front of a beauti- 
ful mansion with lovely grounds, many serv- 
ants, and told him that these would be his 
quarters. 

And he couldn’t help but ask, he said, 
“But wait, how—there’s something wrong— 
how do I get this mansion while that good 
and holy man only gets a single room?” 
And St. Peter said, “You have to understand 
how things are up here. We’ve got thou- 
sands and thousands of clergy. You’re the 
first politician who ever made it.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

But I don’t want to contribute to a stereo- 
type. [Laughter] So, I tell you there are a 


great many God-fearing, dedicated, noble 
men and women in public life, present 
company inciuded. And, yes, we need your 
help to keep us ever mindful of the ideas 
and the principles that brought us into the 
public arena in the first place. The basis of 
those ideals and principles is a commitment 
to freedom and personal liberty that, itself, 
is grounded in the much deeper realization 
that freedom prospers only where the bless- 
ings of God are avidly sought and humbly 
accepted. 

The American experiment in democracy 
rests on this insight. Its discovery was the 
great triumph of our Founding Fathers, 
voiced by William Penn when he said: “If 
we will not be governed by God, we must 
be governed by tyrants.” Explaining the in- 
alienable rights of men, Jefferson said, “The 
God who gave us life, gave us liberty at the 
same time.” And it was George Washington 
who said that “of all the dispositions and 
habits which lead to political prosperity, re- 
ligion and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports.” 

And finally, that shrewdest of all observ- 
ers of American democracy, Alexis de Toc- 
queville, put it eloquently after he had 
gone on a search for the secret of America’s 
greatness and genius—and he said: “Not 
until I went into the churches of America 
and heard her pulpits aflame with right- 
eousness did I understand the greatness and 
the genius of America.... America is 
good. And if America ever ceases to be 
good, America will cease to be great.” 

Well, I’m pleased to be here today with 
you who are keeping America great by 
keeping her good. Only through your work 
and prayers and those of millions of others 
can we hope to survive this perilous cen- 
tury and keep alive this experiment in lib- 
erty, this last, best hope of man. 

I want you to know that this administra- 
tion is motivated by a political philosophy 
that sees the greatness of America in you, 
her people, and in your families, churches, 
neighborhoods, communities—the _ institu- 
tions that foster and nourish values like con- 
cern for others and respect for the rule of 
law under God. 

Now, I don’t have to tell you that this 
puts us in opposition to, or at least out of 
step with, a prevailing attitude of many 
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who have turned to a modern-day secular- 
ism, discarding the tried and time-tested 
values upon which our very civilization is 
based. No matter how well intentioned, 
their value system is radically different 
from that of most Americans. And while 
they proclaim that they’re freeing us from 
superstitions of the past, they’ve taken upon 
themselves the job of superintending us by 
government rule and regulation. Sometimes 
their voices are louder than ours, but they 
are not yet a majority. 

An example of that vocal superiority is 
evident in a controversy now going on in 
Washington. And since I’m involved, I’ve 
been waiting to hear from the parents of 
young America. How far are they willing to 
go in giving to government their preroga- 
tives as parents? 

Let me state the case as briefly and 
simply as I can. An organization of citizens, 
sincerely motivated and deeply concerned 
about the increase in illegitimate births and 
abortions involving girls well below the age 
of consent, sometime ago established a na- 
tionwide network of clinics to offer help to 
these girls and, hopefully, alleviate this situ- 
ation. Now, again, let me say, I do not fault 
their intent. However, in their well-inten- 
tioned effort, these clinics have decided to 
provide advice and birth control drugs and 
devices to underage girls without the 
knowledge of their parents. 

For some years now, the Federal Govern- 
ment has helped with funds to subsidize 
these clinics. In providing for this, the Con- 
gress decreed that every effort would be 
made to maximize parental participation. 
Nevertheless, the drugs and devices are 
prescribed without getting parental consent 
or giving notification after they’ve done so. 
Girls termed “sexually active”’—and that 
has replaced the word “promiscuous”—are 
given this help in order to prevent illegit- 
imate birth or abortion. 

Well, we have ordered clinics receiving 
Federal funds to notify the parents such 
help has been given. One of the Nation’s 
leading newspapers has created the term 
“squeal rule” in editorializing against us for 
doing this, and we're being criticized for 
violating the privacy of young people. A 
judge has recently granted an injunction 
against an enforcement of our rule. I’ve 
watched TV panel shows discuss this issue, 
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seen columnists pontificating on our error, 
but no one seems to mention morality as 
playing a part in the subject of sex. 

Is all of Judeo-Christian tradition wrong? 
Are we to believe that something so sacred 
can be looked upon as a purely physical 
thing with no potential for emotional and 
psychological harm? And isn’t it the par- 
ents’ right to give counsel and advice to 
keep their children from making mistakes 
that may affect their entire lives? 

Many of us in government would like to 
know what parents think about this intru- 
sion in their family by government. We’re 
going to fight in the courts. The right of 
parents and the rights of family take prece- 
dence over those of Washington-based bu- 
reaucrats and social engineers. 

But the fight against parental notification 
is really only one example of many attempts 
to water down traditional values and even 
abrogate the original terms of American de- 
mocracy. Freedom prospers when religion 
is vibrant and the rule of law under God is 
acknowledged. When our Founding Fathers 
passed the first amendment, they sought to 
protect churches from government interfer- 
ence. They never intended to construct a 
wall of hostility between government and 
the concept of religious belief itself. 

The evidence of this permeates our histo- 
ry and our government. The Declaration of 
Independence mentions the Supreme Being 
no less than four times. “In God We Trust” 
is engraved on our coinage. The Supreme 
Court opens its proceedings with a religious 
invocation. And the Members of Congress 
open their sessions with a prayer. I just 
happen to believe the schoolchildren of the 
United States are entitled to the same privi- 
leges as Supreme Court Justices and Con- 
gressmen. 

Last year, I sent the Congress a constitu- 
tional amendment to restore prayer to 
public schools. Already this session, there’s 
growing bipartisan support for the amend- 
ment, and I am calling on the Congress to 
act speedily to pass it and to let our chil- 
dren pray. 

Perhaps some of you read recently about 
the Lubbock school case, where a judge ac- 
tually ruled that it was unconstitutional for 
a school district to give equal treatment to 
religious and nonreligious student groups, 
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even when the group meetings were being 
held during the students’ own time. The 
first amendment never intended to require 
government to discriminate against reli- 
gious speech. 

Senators Denton and Hatfield have pro- 
posed legislation in the Congress on the 
whole question of prohibiting discrimina- 
tion against religious forms of student 
speech. Such legislation could go far to re- 
store freedom of religious speech for public 
school students. And I hope the Congress 
considers these bills quickly. And with your 
help, I think it’s possible we could also get 
the constitutional amendment through the 
Congress this year. 

More than a decade ago, a Supreme 
Court decision literally wiped off the books 
of 50 States statutes protecting the rights of 
unborn children. Abortion on demand now 
takes the lives of up to 1% million unborn 
children a year. Human life legislation 
ending this tragedy will some day pass the 
Congress, and you and I must never rest 
until it does. Unless and until it can be 
proven that the unborn child is not a living 
entity, then its right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness must be protected. 

You may remember that when abortion 
on demand began, many, and, indeed, I’m 
sure many of you, warned that the practice 
would lead to a decline in respect for 
human life, that the philosophical premises 
used to justify abortion on demand would 
ultimately be used to justify other attacks 
on the sacredness of human life—infanticide 
or mercy killing. Tragically enough, those 
warnings proved all too true. Only last year 
a court permitted the death by starvation of 
a handicapped infant. 

I have directed the Health and Human 
Services Department to make clear to 
every health care facility in the United 
States that the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
protects all handicapped persons against 
discrimination based on handicaps, includ- 
ing infants. And we have taken the further 
step of requiring that each and every re- 
cipient of Federal funds who provides 
health care services to infants must post 
and keep posted in a conspicuous place a 
notice stating that “discriminatory failure to 
feed and care for handicapped infants in 
this facility is prohibited by Federal law.” It 
also lists a 24-hour, toll-free number so that 


nurses and others may report violations in 
time to save the infant’s life. 

In addition, recent legislation introduced 
in the Congress by Representative Henry 
Hyde of Illinois not only increases restric- 
tions on publicly financed abortions, it also 
addresses this whole problem of infanticide. 
I urge the Congress to begin hearings and 
to adopt legislation that will protect the 
right of life to all children, including the 
disabled or handicapped. 

Now, I’m sure that you must get discour- 
aged at times, but you’ve done better than 
you know, perhaps. There’s a great spiritual 
awakening in America, a renewal of the tra- 
ditional values that have been the bedrock 
of America’s goodness and greatness. 

One recent survey by a Washington- 
based research council concluded that 
Americans were far more religious than the 
people of other nations; 95 percent of those 
surveyed expressed a belief in God and a 
huge majority believed the Ten Command- 
ments had real meaning in their lives. And 
another study has found that an over- 
whelming majority of Americans disapprove 
of adultery, teenage sex, pornography, abor- 
tion, and hard drugs. And this same study 
showed a deep reverence for the impor- 
tance of family ties and religious belief. 

I think the items that we’ve discussed 
here today must be a key part of the Na- 
tion’s political agenda. For the first time the 
Congress is openly and seriously debating 
and dealing with the prayer and abortion 
issues—and that’s enormous progress right 
there. I repeat: America is in the midst of a 
spiritual awakening and a moral renewal. 
And with your Biblical keynote, I say today, 
“Yes, let justice roll on like a river, right- 
eousness like a never-failing stream.” 

Now, obviously, much of this new politi- 
cal and social consensus I’ve talked about is 
based on a positive view of American histo- 
ry, one that takes pride in our country’s 
accomplishments and record. But we must 
never forget that no government schemes 
are going to perfect man. We know that 
living in this world means dealing with 
what philosophers would call the phenom- 
enology of evil or, as theologians would put 
it, the doctrine of sin. 

There is sin and evil in the world, and 
we're enjoined by Scripture and the Lord 
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Jesus to oppose it with all our might. Our 
nation, too, has a legacy of evil with which 
it must deal. The glory of this land has been 
its capacity for transcending the moral evils 
of our past. For example, the long struggle 
of minority citizens for equal rights, once a 
source of disunity and civil war, is now a 
point of pride for all Americans. We must 
never go back. There is no room for racism, 
anti-Semitism, or other forms of ethnic and 
racial hatred in this country. 

I know that you’ve been horrified, as 
have I, by the resurgence of some hate 
groups preaching bigotry and prejudice. 
Use the mighty voice of your pulpits and 
the powerful standing of your churches to 
denounce and isolate these hate groups in 
our midst. The commandment given us is 
clear and simple: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

But whatever sad episodes exist in our 
past, any objective observer must hold a 
positive view of American history, a history 
that has been the story of hopes fulfilled 
and dreams made into reality. Especially in 
this century, America has kept alight the 
torch of freedom, but not just for ourselves 
but for millions of others around the world. 

And this brings me to my final point 
today. During my first press conference as 
President, in answer to a direct question, I 
pointed out that, as good Marxist-Leninists, 
the Soviet leaders have openly and publicly 
declared that the only morality they recog- 
nize is that which will further their cause, 
which is world revolution. I think I should 
point out I was only quoting Lenin, their 
guiding spirit, who said in 1920 that they 
repudiate all morality that proceeds from 
supernatural ideas—that’s their name for re- 
ligion—or ideas that are outside class con- 
ceptions. Morality is entirely subordinate to 
the interests of class war. And everything is 
moral that is necessary for the annihilation 
of the old, exploiting social order and for 
uniting the proletariat. 

Well, I think the refusal of many influen- 
tial people to accept this elementary fact of 
Soviet doctrine illustrates an historical re- 
luctance to see totalitarian powers for what 
they are. We saw this phenomenon in the 
1930’s. We see it too often today. 

This doesn’t mean we should isolate our- 
selves and refuse to seek an understanding 
with them. I intend to do everything I can 
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to persuade them of our peaceful intent, to 
remind them that it was the West that re- 
fused to use its nuclear monopoly in the 
forties and fifties for territorial gain and 
which now proposes 50-percent cut in stra- 
tegic ballistic missiles and the elimination of 
an entire class of land-based, intermediate- 
range nuclear missiles. 

At the same time, however, they must be 
made to understand we will never compro- 
mise our principles and standards. We will 
never give away our freedom. We will 
never abandon our belief in God. And we 
will never stop searching for a genuine 
peace. But we can assure none of these 
things America stands for through the so- 
called nuclear freeze solutions proposed by 
some. 

The truth is that a freeze now would be a 
very dangerous fraud, for that is merely the 
illusion of peace. The reality is that we must 
find peace through strength. 

I would agree to a freeze if only we could 
freeze the Soviets’ global desires. A freeze 
at current levels of weapons would remove 
any incentive for the Soviets to negotiate 
seriously in Geneva and virtually end our 
chances to achieve the major arms reduc- 
tions which we have proposed. Instead, 
they would achieve their objectives through 
the freeze. 

A freeze would reward the Soviet Union 
for its enormous and unparalleled military 
buildup. It would prevent the essential and 
long overdue modernization of United 
States and allied defenses and would leave 
our aging forces increasingly vulnerable. 
And an honest freeze would require exten- 
sive prior negotiations on the systems and 
numbers to be limited and on the measures 
to ensure effective verification and compli- 
ance. And the kind of a freeze that has 
been suggested would be virtually impossi- 
ble to verify. Such a major effort would 
divert us completely from our current ne- 
gotiations on achieving substantial reduc- 
tions. 

A number of years ago, I heard a young 
father, a very prominent young man in the 
entertainment world, addressing a tremen- 
dous gathering in California. It was during 
the time of the cold war, and communism 
and our own way of life were very much on 
people’s minds. And he was speaking to 
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that subject. And suddenly, though, I heard 
him saying, “I love my little girls more than 
anything——” And I said to myself, “Oh, 
no, don’t. You can’t—don’t say that.” But I 
had underestimated him. He went on: “I 
would rather see my little girls die now, still 
believing in God, than have them grow up 
under communism and one day die no 
longer believing in God.” 

There were thousands of young people in 
that audience. They came to their feet with 
shouts of joy. They had instantly recognized 
the profound truth in what he had said, 
with regard to the physical and the soul and 
what was truly important. 

Yes, let us pray for the salvation of all of 
those who live in that totalitarian dark- 
ness—pray they will discover the joy of 
knowing God. But until they do, let us be 
aware that while they preach the suprem- 
acy of the state, declare its omnipotence 
over individual man, and predict its eventu- 
al domination of all peoples on the Earth, 
they are the focus of evil in the modern 
world. 

It was C. S. Lewis who, in his unforgetta- 
ble “Screwtape Letters,” wrote: “The great- 
est evil is not done now in those sordid 
‘dens of crime’ that Dickens loved to paint. 
It is not even done in concentration camps 
and labor camps. In those we see its final 
result. But it is conceived and ordered 
(moved, seconded, carried and minuted) in 
clear, carpeted, warmed, and well-lighted 
offices, by quiet men with white collars and 
cut fingernails and smooth-shaven cheeks 
who do not need to raise their voice.” 

Well, because these “quiet men” do not 
“raise their voices,” because they some- 
times speak in soothing tones of brother- 
hood and peace, because, like other dicta- 
tors before them, they’re always making 
“their final territorial demand,” some would 
have us accept them at their word and ac- 
commodate ourselves to their aggressive 
impulses. But if history teaches anything, it 
teaches that simple-minded appeasement or 
wishful thinking about our adversaries is 
folly. It means the betrayal of our past, the 
squandering of our freedom. 

So, I urge you to speak out against those 
who would place the United States in a po- 
sition of military and moral inferiority. You 
know, I’ve always believed that old Screw- 
tape reserved his best efforts for those of 


you in the church. So, in your discussions of 
the nuclear freeze proposals, I urge you to 
beware the temptation of pride—the temp- 
tation of blithely declaring yourselves above 
it all and label both sides equally at fault, to 
ignore the facts of history and the aggres- 
sive impulses of an evil empire, to simply 
call the arms race a giant misunderstanding 
and thereby remove yourself from the 
struggle between right and wrong and good 
and evil. 

I ask you to resist the attempts of those 
who would have you withhold your support 
for our efforts, this administration’s efforts, 
to keep America strong and free, while we 
negotiate real and verifiable reductions in 
the world’s nuclear arsenals and one day, 
with God’s help, their total elimination. 

While America’s military strength is im- 
portant, let me add here that I’ve always 
maintained that the struggle now going on 
for the world will never be decided by 
bombs or rockets, by armies or military 
might. The real crisis we face today is a 
spiritual one; at root, it is a test of moral 
will and faith. 

Whittaker Chambers, the man whose 
own religious conversion made him a wit- 
ness to one of the terrible traumas of our 
time, the Hiss-Chambers case, wrote that 
the crisis of the Western World exists to the 
degree in which the West is indifferent to 
God, the degree to which it collaborates in 
communism’s attempt to make man stand 
alone without God. And then he said, for 
Marxism-Leninism is actually the second 
oldest faith, first proclaimed in the Garden 
of Eden with the words of temptation, “Ye 
shall be as gods.” 

The Western World can answer this chal- 
lenge, he wrote, “but only provided that its 
faith in God and the freedom He enjoins is 
as great as Communism’s faith in Man.” 

I believe we shall rise to the challenge. I 
believe that communism is another sad, bi- 
zarre chapter in human history whose last 
pages even now are being written. I believe 
this because the source of our strength in 
the quest for human freedom is not materi- 
al, but spiritual. And because it knows no 
limitation, it must terrify and ultimately tri- 
umph over those who would enslave their 
fellow man. For in the words of Isaiah: “He 
giveth power to the faint; and to them that 
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have no might He increased strength... . 
But they that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not 
be weary... .” 

Yes, change your world. One of our 
Founding Fathers, Thomas Paine, said, “We 
have it within our power to begin the world 
over again.” We can do it, doing together 
what no one church could do by itself. 

God bless you, and thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:04 p.m. in 
the Citrus Crown Ballroom at the Sheraton 
Twin Towers Hotel. 

Following his appearance before the con- 
vention, the President attended a Florida 
Republican fundraising reception at the 
hotel and then returned to Washington, 
D.C. 


Constitutional Amendment on Prayer 
in Schools and Institutions 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Proposed Amendment. March 8, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 


On May 17, 1982, I transmitted for your 
consideration a proposed constitutional 
amendment to restore the simple freedom 
of our citizens to offer prayer in our public 
schools and institutions. I know that already 
this Session there is growing bipartisan sup- 
port for the amendment and as I forward 
this package, I am calling on the Congress 
to act speedily to pass it. 

The public expression through prayer of 
our faith in God is a fundamental part of 
our American heritage and a privilege 
which should not be excluded by law from 
any American school, public or private. 

One hundred fifty years ago, Alexis de 
Tocqueville found that all Americans be- 
lieved that religious faith was indispensable 
to the maintenance of their republican in- 
stitutions. Today, I join with the people of 
this Nation in acknowledging this basic 
truth, that our liberty springs from and de- 
pends upon an abiding faith in God. This 
has been clear from the time of George 
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Washington, who stated in his Farewell Ad- 

dress: 
Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. 
. . . And let us with caution indulge the 
supposition that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. . . . [RJeason 
and experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail in ex- 
clusion of religious principle. 

Nearly every President since Washington 
has proclaimed a day of public prayer and 
thanksgiving to acknowledge the many 
favors of Almighty God. We have acknowl- 
edged God’s guidance on our coinage, in 
our National anthem, and in the Pledge of 
Allegiance. As the Supreme Court stated in 
1952, “We are a religious people whose in- 
stitutions presuppose a Supreme Being.” 

The founders of our Nation and the fram- 
ers of the First Amendment did not intend 
to forbid public prayer. On the contrary, 
prayer has been part of our public assem- 
blies since Benjamin Franklin’s eloquent re- 
quest that prayer be observed by the Con- 
stitutional Convention: 

I have lived, Sir, a long time, and the 
longer I live, the more convincing 
proofs I see of this truth—that God gov- 
erns in the affairs of men. .. . I also 
believe that without his concurring aid 
we shall succeed in this political build- 
ing no better than the Builders of 
Babel: We shall be divided by our little 
partial local interests; our projects will 
be confounded, and we ourselves shall 
become a reproach and bye word down 
to future ages... . 

I therefore beg leave to move—that 
henceforth prayers imploring the assist- 
ance of Heaven, and its blessings on 
our deliberations, be held in this As- 
sembly every morning before we pro- 
ceed to business. . . . 

Just as Benjamin Franklin believed it was 
beneficial for the Constitutional Convention 
to begin each day’s work with a prayer, I 
believe that it would be beneficial for our 
children to have an opportunity to begin 
each school day in the same manner. Since 
the law has been construed to prohibit this, 
I believe that the law should be changed. It 
is time for the people, through their Con- 
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gress and the State legislatures, to act, using 
the means afforded them by the Constitu- 
tion. 


The amendment I proposed will remove 
the bar to school prayer established by the 
Supreme Court and allow prayer back in 
our schools. However, the amendment also 
expressly affirms the right of anyone to re- 
frain from prayer. The amendment will 
allow communities to determine for them- 
selves whether prayer should be permitted 
in their public schools and to allow individ- 
uals to decide for themselves whether they 
wish to participate in prayer. 


I urge that this amendment be quickly 
adopted, for the vast majority of our people 
believe there is a need for prayer in our 
public schools and institutions. I look for- 
ward to working with the Congress to 
achieve the passage of this amendment. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 8, 1983. 


Joint Resolution 


Proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Constitu- 
tion if ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within seven 
years from the date of its submission to the 
States by the Congress: 


“Article — 


“Nothing in this Constitution shall be 
construed to prohibit individual or group 
prayer in public schools or other public in- 
stitutions. No person shall be required by 
the United States or by any State to partici- 
pate in prayer.” 


United Nations Children’s Fund 





Appointment of Rita Di Martino as U.S. 
Representative on the Executive Board. 
March 8, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Rita Di Martino to be the 
Representative of the United States of 
America on the Executive Board of the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. She will 
succeed Marjorie Craig Benton. 

She is presently serving as district man- 
ager, public relations, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. She was senior business 
consultant for the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce in 1974-1978. She was 
with Thomas McGrath Associates, Inc., in 
New York City in 1968-1974. 

She graduated from Richmond College 
(B.A., 1976) and Long Island University 
(M.P.A., 1977). She has three children and 
resides in Staten Island, N.Y. She was born 
March 7, 1937, in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


National Museum Services Board 





Nomination of Donald Moncrief Muchmore 


To Bea Member. March 8, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Donald Moncrief Much- 
more to be a member of the National 
Museum Services Board for a term expiring 
December 6, 1987. He would succeed 
George C. Seybolt. ; 

Mr. Muchmore is executive director of 
the California Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, Exposition Park, Los Angeles, and 
executive vice president of the California 
Museum Foundation. Previously he was 
senior vice president of the California Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association. He has 
also served as chairman of the board of the 
Museum of the Sea aboard the Queen Mary 
in Long Beach and as president of the 
Western Museums Association. 

Mr. Muchmore graduated from Occiden- 
tal College (B.S., 1945). He has two children 
and resides in Long Beach, Calif. He was 
born December 26, 1922. 
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Women’s History Week, 1983 





Proclamation 5029. March 8, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Before the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, Abigail Adams, wife of one 
President and mother of another, wrote a 
prophetic letter to a delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress in Philadelphia. !ts recipi- 
ent was her husband, whom she admon- 
ished: “. . . in the new code of laws which I 
suppose it will be necessary for you to make 
I desire you would remember the ladies, 
and be more generous and favourable to 
them than your ancestors . . . if particular 


care and attention is not paid to the ladies 
we are determined to foment a rebellion 


However, until well into the second cen- 
tury after that letter was written, barriers 
existed for women in educational, business, 
and professional opportunities as well as in 
the law. 

Today, American women of every ethnic 
origin, creed, and race play a vital role in 
our cultural, military, economic, social and 
political life. A woman serves as a Supreme 
Court Justice; there are women serving as 
university presidents, members of Congress, 
doctors, lawyers, astronauts, coal miners, 
corporate executives, members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, ranking military officers and 
leaders in civil rights, the diplomatic corps, 
cultural endeavors, private sector initiatives, 
truck drivers, and, very importantly, moth- 
ers and homemakers who continually 
strengthen the foundation of our country’s 
greatness, the family. 

During the past two hundred years, 
women have fought for the causes of aboli- 
tion, health reform, elimination of child 
labor, temperance, voting rights, and im- 
provement of industrial labor conditions. 
Their energy, persistence, and dedication to 
these causes have enlightened our Nation as 
to the needs of our society and frequently 
quickened our country’s effort to effect 
positive change. 

This memorable role of women in our 
Nation’s history has been recorded in the 
written word and has been told as well in 
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music, on canvas, in stone, and through 
poetry, novels, and the dance. In recogniz- 
ing the outstanding achievements of Ameri- 
ca’s women, we pay homage to an essential 
part of our Nation’s heritage. 

By Senate Joint Resolution 37, the Con- 
gress of the United States has authorized 
and requested the President to proclaim 
the week which includes March 8, 1983, as 
“Women’s History Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning March 
6, 1983, as “Women’s History Week.” Rec- 
ognizing that the many contributions of 
American women have at times been over- 
looked in the annals of American history, I 
encourage all citizens to observe this impor- 
tant week by participating in appropriate 
ceremonies and activities planned by indi- 
viduals, governmental agencies, and private 
institutions and associations throughout the 
country. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 8th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:16 a.m., March 9, 1983] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 9. 


United States Defense Policy 





Statement by the President. March 9, 1983 





Our defense policy is based on a very 
simple premise: The United States will not 
start fights. We will not be the first to use 
aggression. We will not seek to occupy 
other lands or control other peoples. Our 
strategy is defensive; our aim is to protect 
the peace by ensuring that no adversaries 
ever conclude they could best us in a war of 
their own choosing. 
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What this means is that we design our 
defense program not to further ambitions, 
but to counter threats. Today, and for the 
foreseeable future, the greatest of these 
threats comes from the Soviet Union, the 
only nation with the military power to in- 
flict mortal damage directly on the United 
States. 


This also means that if the American 
people are asked to support our defense 
program, they must get the straight facts 
about this threat. The Defense Depart- 
ment’s first edition of “Soviet Military 
Power” gave them those facts; this revised 
edition will keep them up to date and will 
give them a new opportunity to compare 
Soviet forces with our own. 


The facts in this book are straightforward. 
The Soviets have not slowed the pace of 
their enormous military buildup. In little 
over a year, they have begun testing new 
models in almost every class of nuclear 
weapons. They are dramatically expanding 
their navy and air force, are training and 
equipping their ground forces for preemp- 
tive attack, and are using their military 
power to extend their influence and en- 
force their will in every corner of the globe. 

We must continue to demonstrate our re- 
solve not to allow the military balance to tip 
against the United States. By demonstrating 
that resolve, we will not only deter aggres- 
sion but we will also offer the Soviets a real 
incentive to accept genuine, mutual arms 
reduction. 


Let me quote a statement Winston 
Churchill made to the House of Commons 
in late 1934, as he urged the British to stop 
dismantling their defenses: 


“To urge the preparation of defense is 
not to assert the imminence of war. I 
do not believe that war is imminent or 
that war is inevitable, but . . . that if 
we do not begin forthwith to put our- 
selves in a position of security, it will 
soon be beyond our power to do so.” 


A strong, credible American defense is 
indispensable to protecting the peace and 
preserving the free way of life our people 
cherish. 


Secretary of Health and Human 
Services 





Remarks at the Swearing-In Ceremony for 
Margaret M. Heckler. March 9, 1983 





The Secretary. Mr. President, Mr. Vice 
President, Madam Justice, and my family: 

Today, sharing in a very special moment, 
I say that the glory and honor of this 
moment belongs to the Lord who made it 
possible for me to be here and to experi- 
ence it. And, indeed, the strength that I will 
call upon in fulfilling the oath that has just 
been expressed, again, will be His strength. 

This is an exciting day for me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and for my family, especially so be- 
cause on my first day as a new Member of 
Congress, two colleagues stood behind me 
and one said to the other, “How did this 
secretary get into the Congress?” And the 
other colleague said, “She was elected. She 
defeated Joseph Martin.” And now I find 
that from being called a secretary that I will 
have the great honor in my life to be 
Madam Secretary, the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services. 

Mr. President, I cannot express my grati- 
tude to you and my desire to, indeed, sym- 
bolize the compassion and caring I know 
you feel for the American people. In a 
sense, as a Member of Congress, I saw your 
prescription for America and, indeed, I 
could call you “Dr. Reagan,” because I be- 
lieve the medicine is working. Indeed, al- 
though we enjoy spring in Washington, in a 
sense we are enjoying as well the beginning 
of a harvest of the economic wisdom that 
you have so wisely shared with our govern- 
ment and with the American people. 

But there are still people in need, and 
they will be my special concerns as Secre- 
tary of the people’s department of the gov- 
ernment. I want to say, Mr. President, that 
my loyalty to you is not exceeded by any 
other concern, but it will be expressed in 
loyalty to the people. In serving the people 
in the Congress for all these years, I will 
draw upon that congressional experience 
and will serve you and the Nation with that 
same spirit. I will do everything in my 
power to make you and the Nation proud 
that a woman has been nominated to head 
this important department. As awesome as 
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the task is, the resources of the good Lord 
and your own leadership are unlimited. I 
draw upon them and thank you for making 
this moment possible. 

The President. Mr. Vice President, Justice 
O’Connor, today I’m pleased to say that we 
welcome aboard someone that I know will 
be a valuable member of this administra- 
tion. Now, some have charged that Marga- 
ret Heckler was offered the job because this 
administration is partial to a certain ethnic 
group in our society—{/aughter]—and that I 
want to keep their favor. [Speaking with an 
Irish brogue| Now, let me be telling you— 
that Margaret Heckler being an Irish col- 
leen has nothing at all to do with this ap- 
pointment. [Laughter] 

Seriously, Margaret is the daughter of 
Irish immigrants, and her first ambition was 
to play the concert piano. Lucky for us she 
chose a political career instead, where she 
might add harmony in a much more diffi- 
cult place to create it. [Laughter] And 
during the 16 years in Congress, Margaret 
had been known for her boundless energy, 
her enthusiasm, and she’ll need it in the job 
that she takes on as of today. 

And, Margaret, as Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, I know that you'll 
oversee the Federal department with 
142,000 employees and an annual budget of 
$274 billion. Only two budgets in the world 
are greater than that—the entire budget of 
the United States Government and the 
budget of the Soviet Union. It’s a tough job, 
and I’m happy that a hardworking, dedi- 
cated, and thoroughly decent individual has 
been named as Secretary of that awesome 
job. And I’m delighted and grateful that 
Margaret Heckler has accepted this respon- 
sibility. 

So, welcome to the team, and good luck. 
And I say that with all my heart. 

The Secretary. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Note: Associate Justice Sandra Day O’Con- 
nor of the Supreme Court of the United 
States administered the oath of office to 
Secretary Heckler at 10:05 a.m. in the cere- 
mony in the Oval Office at the White 
House. The remarks of the Secretary and the 
President followed the oath of office. 
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Budget Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. March 9, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report one 
new deferral of budget authority totaling 
$50,000,000 and one revision to a previous- 
ly reported deferral, increasing the amount 
deferred by $1,498,389. 

The deferrals affect the Department of 
Energy and the Department of the Treas- 
ury. 

The details of each deferral are contained 
in the attached reports. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 9, 1983. 


Note: The attachments detailing the defer- 
rals are printed in the Federal Register of 
March 16, 1983. 


Environmental Protection Agency 





Statement on Release of Agency Documents 
to the Congress. March 9, 1983 





As I have previously stated, I asserted ex- 
ecutive privilege with respect to a limited 
number of EPA documents that were con- 
sidered to be enforcement-sensitive, be- 
cause I have a constitutional obligation to 
the people—and to those who have held 
this office in the past and will hold it in the 
future—to ensure that the integrity of sensi- 
tive law enforcement documents be pre- 
served. 

I have recognized also, of course, that the 
legislative branch has legitimate oversight 
responsibilities as well. Accordingly, in Feb- 
ruary, pursuant to the suggestion of the U.S. 
District Court and consistent with the man- 
dates of history, we sought to work out an 
agreement to accommodate the legitimate 
interests of both the executive and legisla- 
tive branches. This was accomplished by 
the agreement reached with Chairman 
Levitas on February 18, 1983, which pro- 
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vided a means for Congress to have com- 
plete access to the documents sought. 

Although this was accepted as a reason- 
able compromise by Chairman Levitas and 
Speaker O’Neill, and we have been pro- 
ceeding to provide such complete access, 
other committees have demanded that the 
documents be physically turned over to 
them before they would accept the infor- 
mation. The debate on this issue, for our 
part, has been essentially legal. But it is 
now clear that prolonging this legal debate 
can only result in a slowing down of the 
release of information to the Congress— 
thereby fostering suspicion in the public’s 
mind that somehow the important doctrine 
of executive privilege is being used to 
shield possible wrongdoing. It is not in the 
public interest that any such suspicion be 
fostered. 

While we continue to assert executive 
privilege, our concern is that the Congress 
have this information as soon as possible, 
with assurances that the enforcement-sensi- 
tive materials will be provided the neces- 
sary protection in order that their prema- 
ture public release will not jeopardize our 
responsibility to enforce the law. We trust 
that pursuant to the additional agreement 
reached today with Chairman Dingell, the 
documents will be provided that protection. 
This agreement will be available to any 
other committee that seeks these EPA doc- 
uments and is willing to abide by its terms. 


Environmental Protection Agency 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
Anne M. Burford as Administrator. 
March 9, 1983 





Dear Anne: 

It is with deep regret that I am accepting 
your resignation as Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

For the past two years, you have faithful- 
ly and honestly carried out your mission of 
helping this Nation cleanse its air and water 
and make wiser use of its lands. I am per- 
sonally very grateful to you for the fine— 
and often courageous—service you have 
given, and I share your pride in the prog- 


ress we have made during your stewardship 
at EPA. 

Your resignation today is an occasion of 
sorrow for us all. But it is more than that: it 
is an act of unselfishness and personal cour- 
age that once again demonstrates your loy- 
alty to the Nation. 

Over the past several weeks, I have been 
greatly disappointed that some persons 
have unjustly attacked you and have made 
unfair judgments based upon allegations 
and innuendo alone. You have responded 
with a grace and straightforwardness that 
have won you countless admirers across the 
Nation. 

Anne, I join your many friends in saying: 
you can walk out of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency with your head held high. 
You have served this Nation well, and I look 
forward to counting upon you serving as a 
member of my Administration in the days 
and years ahead. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


March 9, 1983 


Dear Mr. President: 

I hereby tender my resignation as Admin- 
istrator of the United States Environmental 
Protection Agency effective immediately. 

I do so with great regret, but it is now 
clear that my resignation is essential to ter- 
mination of the controversy and confusion 
generated by the outstanding dispute over 
Congressional access to certain EPA docu- 
mentary materials. Without an end to these 
unfortunate difficulties, EPA is disabled 
from implementing its mandate and you 
are distracted from pursuing the critical do- 
mestic and international goals of your ad- 
ministration. 

I came to Washington to serve you, be- 
cause I believe in you and the direction 
which you are setting for the country. I 
know of your strong commitment to the 
environmental goals of the people of the 
United States—the protection of their 
health, and welfare, cleaner air, cleaner 
water, the wise use of our land. I have en- 
deavored to reach those goals through a 
four point program: better quality of sci- 
ence; regulatory reform; more authority 
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and responsibility in state government; and 
to do a better job of protecting the environ- 
ment with fewer taxpayer’s resources. 

I believe the policies are sound, and that 
during your administration the Agency has 
made significant progress in achieving these 
goals. 

We have made an environme=-‘al record 
of which you can justly be proud. 

We are, in this Administration, for the 
first time, controlling the disposal of hazard- 
ous materials on America’s land. We are, in 
this Administration, for the first time, clean- 
ing up the by-products of a chemical revo- 
lution—the benefits of which we have all 
enjoyed for the last forty plus years. 

We have developed guidelines which will 
diminish the discharge of toxics into our 
nation’s waterways. We have begun, for the 
first time, to test and regulate newly devel- 
oped chemicals as required by the Resource 
Conservation and Recovery Act in 1976. 
We have cleared out a backlog of state ac- 
tions which were pending federal decision 
making for long periods of time. We have 
delegated to state government a large share 
of our duties. And, we have achieved a real 
reduction in our operating budget and a 
real reduction in our work force. 

I strongly believe that the principal of 
executive privilege is essential to maintain- 
ing the constitutional balance of power, and 
I have been the staunch defender of that 
principal since last Fall when I exercised it 
for you, pursuant to your direction. 

To paraphrase your words, Mr. President, 
I also strongly believe that the privilege 
should not be exercised in any manner 
which would erode the confidence of the 
public in its servant, the government. 

It has been an unequaled honor for me to 
share in the great work of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency and of your adminis- 
tration, to both of which I remain deeply 
committed. 

I look forward to serving you in a new 
endeavor in the very near future and hope 
that this action will terminate the contro- 
versy and confusion that has crippled my 
agency and prevents my dedicated col- 
leagues at the Environmental Protection 
Agency from doing their jobs. 

Sincerely yours, 


Anne M. Burford 


Note: The White House announced that 
Mrs. Burford submitted her resignation to 
the President during a meeting with him in 
the Residence. 

As printed above, the item follows the 
texts of the letters released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary. 


Central America and El] Salvador 





Remarks at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
March 10, 1983 





Thank you, Bernie, for your kind intro- 
duction, and all of you for your warm wel- 
come. Madam Secretary and distinguished 
guests here at the head table and you ladies 
and gentlemen: 

I’m delighted to be here. I know that you 
and your president, Sandy Trowbridge, and 
the entire NAM organization have been an 
enormous help during the last 2 years, not 
only with advice and counsel but with a 
roll-up-your-sleeves effort to help pass the 
economic recovery programs that are 
ending this recession. And with your assist- 
ance, we also were able to negotiate a bi- 
partisan compromise solution to save our 
social security system. 

You know, we didn’t come to Washington 
at an ideal time—{laughter}—and we’ve 
certainly had our share o: problems. But 
the signs of recovery are springing up all 
around us, and there’s no mistaking the fact 
that at long last America is on the mend. 
And the courage and the vision of the 
people and institutions that are represented 
here today deserve a big share of the credit 
for this hard-earned bui inflation-free re- 
covery. So, on behalf of all your fellow citi- 
zens who've been freed from the ravages of 
runaway inflation and can look again to a 
future of better times and then new oppor- 
tunity, I thank you. 

America is meeting her challenge here at 
home. But there are other challenges, 
equally important, that we must face. And 
today, I'd like to talk to you about one of 
them. 
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Late last year, I visited Central America. 
Just a few weeks ago, our Ambassador, 
Jeane Kirkpatrick, also toured the area. And 
in the last few days, I have met with leaders 
of the Congress to discuss recent events in 
Central America and our policies in that 
troubled part of the world. So, today Id like 
to report to you on these consultations and 
why they’re important to all of us. 

The nations of Central America are 
among our nearest neighbors. El Salvador, 
for example, is nearer to Texas than Texas 
is to Massachusetts. Central America is 
simply too close, and the strategic stakes are 
too high, for us to ignore the danger of 
governments seizing power there with ideo- 
logical and military ties to the Soviet Union. 

Now, let me just show you how important 
Central America is. Here—{referring to a 
map|—and you can’t see it from over there 
because I’m in the way—but here at the 
base of Central America is the Panama 
Canal. Half of all the foreign trade of the 
United States passes through either the 
canal—_[laughter].1 I’ve been dying to 
give you all an economic lesson, and you 
show up for geography. [Laughter and ap- 
plause] But as I say, half of that trade passes 
either through the canal or the other Carib- 
bean sealanes on its way to or from our 
ports. 

And, of course, to the north, as you can 
see, is Mexico, a country of enormous 
human and material importance with which 
we share 1,800 miles of peaceful frontier. 

And between Mexico and the canal lies 
Central America. As I speak to you today, 
its countries are in the midst of the gravest 
crisis in their history. Accumulated griev- 
ances and social and economic change are 
challenging traditional ways. New leaders 
with new aspirations have emerged who 
want a new and better deal for their peo- 
ples. And that is good. 

The problem is that an aggressive minor- 
ity has thrown in its lot with the Commu- 
nists, looking to the Soviets and their own 
Cuban henchmen to help them pursue po- 
litical change through violence. Nicaragua, 
right here, has become their base. And 


1 The laughter was a reaction of the audi- 
ence to the rushing of photographers from 
one side of the podium to the other in order 
to photograph the President and the map. 


these extremists make no secret of their 
goal. They preach the doctrine of a “revolu- 
tion without frontiers.” Their first target is 
E] Salvador. 

Important? Well, to begin with, there’s 
the sheer human tragedy. Thousands of 
people have already died and, unless the 
conflict is ended democratically, millions 
more could be affected throughout the 
hemisphere. The people of El Salvador 
have proved they want democracy. But if 
guerrilla violence succeeds, they won’t get 
it. El Salvador will join Cuba and Nicaragua 
as a base for spreading fresh violence to 
Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica—probably 
the most democratic country in the world 
today. The killing will increase and so will 
the threat to Panama, the canal and, ulti- 
mately, Mexico. In the process, vast num- 
bers of men, women, and children will lose 
their homes, their countries, and their lives. 

Make no mistake. We want the same 
thing the people of Central America want— 
an end to the killing. We want to see free- 
dom preserved where it now exists and its 
rebirth where it does not. The Communist 
agenda, on the other hand, is to exploit 
human suffering in Central America to 
strike at the heart of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. By preventing reform and instilling 
their own brand of totalitarianism, they can 
threaten freedom and peace and weaken 
our national security. 

I know a good many people wonder why 
we should care about whether Communist 
governments come into power in Nica -a- 
gua, E] Salvador, or other such countries as 
Costa Rica and Honduras, Guatemala and 
the islands of the Caribbean. One <v:umnist 
argued last week that we shouldn’t care, 
because their products are not that vital to 
our economy. That’s like the argument of 
another so-called expert that we shouldn’t 
worry about Castro’s control over the island 
of Grenada—their only important product 
is nutmeg. 

Well, let me just interject right here. 
Grenada, that tiny little island—with Cuba 
at the west end of the Caribbean, Grenada 
at the east end—that tiny little island is 
building now, or having built for it, on its 
soil and shores, a naval base, a superior air 
base, storage bases and facilities for the stor- 
age of munitions, barracks, and training 
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grounds for the military. I’m sure all of that 
is simply to encourage the export of 
nutmeg. 

People who make these arguments 
haven’t taken a good look at a map lately or 
followed the extraordinary buildup of Soviet 
and Cuban military power in the region or 
read the Soviets discussions about why the 
region is important to them and how they 
intend to use it. 

It isn’t nutmeg that’s at stake in the Car- 
ibbean and Central America; it is the 
United States national security. 

Soviet military theorists want to destroy 
our capacity to resupply Western Europe in 
case of an emergency. They want to tie 
down our attention and forces on our own 
southern border and so limit our capacity to 
act in more distant places, such as Europe, 
the Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean, the Sea 
of Japan. 

Those Soviet theorists noticed what we 
failed to notice: that the Caribbean Sea and 
Central America constitute this nation’s 
fourth border. If we must defend ourselves 
against large, hostile military presence on 
our border, our freedom to act elsewhere to 


help others and to protect strategically vital 
sealanes and resources has been drastically 
diminished. They know this; they’ve written 
about this. 


We've been slow to understand that the 


defense of the Caribbean and Central 
America against Marxist-Leninist takeover is 
vital to our national security in ways we’re 
not accustomed to thinking about. 

For the past 3 years, under two Presi- 
dents, the United States has been engaged 
in an effort to stop the advance of commu- 
nism in Central America by doing what we 
do best—by supporting democracy. For 3 
years, our goal has been to support funda- 
mental change in this region, to replace 
poverty with development and dictatorship 
with democracy. 

These objectives are not easy to obtain. 
We're on the right track. Costa Rica contin- 
ues to set a democratic example, even in 
the midst of economic crises and Nicara- 
guan intimidation. Honduras has gone from 
military rule to a freely elected civilian gov- 
ernment. Despite incredible obstacles, the 
democratic center is holding in El Salvador, 
implementing land reform and working to 
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replace the politics of death with a life of 
democracy. 

So, the good news is that our new policies 
have begun to work. Democracy, with free 
elections, free labor unions, freedom of reli- 
gion and respect for the integrity of the 
individual, is the clear choice of the over- 
whelming majority of Central Americans. 
In fact, except for Cuba and its followers, 
no government and no significant sector of 
the public anywhere in this hemisphere 
wants to see the guerrillas seize power in El 
Salvador. 

The bad news is that the struggle for de- 
mocracy is still far from over. Despite their 
success in largely eliminating guerrilla polit- 
ical influence in populated areas, and de- 
spite some improvements in military arma- 
ments and mobility, El Salvador’s people 
remain under strong pressure from armed 
guerrillas controlled by extremists with 
Cuban-Soviet support. 

The military capability of these guerril- 
las—and I would like to stress military ca- 
pability, for these are not peasant irregulars; 
they are trained, military forces. This has 
kept political and economic progress from 
being turned into the peace the Salvadoran 
people so obviously want. 

Part of the trouble is internal to El Salva- 
dor, but an important part is external—the 
availability of training, tactical guidance, 
and military supplies coming into El Salva- 
dor from Marxist Nicaragua. I’m sure you’ve 
read about the guerrillas capturing rifles 
from government national guard units. And 
recently, this has happened. But much 
more critical to guerrilla operations are the 
supplies and munitions that are infiltrated 
into El Salvador by land, sea, and air—by 
pack mules, by small boats, and by small 
aircraft. 

These pipelines fuel the guerrilla offen- 
sives and keep alive the conviction of their 
extremist leaders that power will ultimately 
come from the barrels of their guns. Now, 
all this is happening in El Salvador just as a 
constitution is being written, as open Presi- 
dential elections are being prepared, and as 
a peace commission—named last week—has 
begun to work on amnesty and national rec- 
onciliation to bring all social and political 
groups into the democratic process. 
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It is the guerrilla militants who have so 
far refused to use democratic means, have 
ignored the voice of the people of El Salva- 
dor, and have resorted to terror, sabotage, 
and bullets, instead of the ballot box. 

During the past week, we’ve discussed all 
of these issues and more with leaders and 
Members of the Congress. Their views have 
helped shape our own thinking. And I be- 
lieve that we’ve developed a common 
course to follow. 

Now, here are some of the questions that 
are raised most often. 

First, how bad is the military situation? It 
is not good. Salvadoran soldiers have proved 
that when they’re well trained, led, and 
supplied, they can protect the people from 
guerrilla attacks. But so far, U.S. trainers 
have been able to train only one soldier in 
ten. There’s a shortage of experienced offi- 
cers. Supplies are unsure. The guerrillas 
have taken advantage of these shortcom- 
ings. For the moment, at least, they have 
taken the tactical initiative just when the 
sharply limited funding Congress has so far 
approved is running out. 

A second vital question is: Are we going 
to send American soldiers into combat? And 
the answer to that is a flat no. 

A third question: Are we going to Ameri- 
canize the war with a lot of U.S. combat 
advisers? And again, the answer is no. 

Only Salvadorans can fight this war, just 
as only Salvadorans can decide El Salvador’s 
future. What we can do is help to give 
them the skills and supplies they need to do 
the job for themselves. That, mostly, means 
training. Without playing a combat role 
themselves and without accompanying Sal- 
vadoran units into combat, American spe- 
cialists can help the Salvadoran Army im- 
prove its operations. 

Over the last year, despite manifest needs 
for more training, we have scrupulously 
kept our training activities well below our 
self-imposed numerical limit on numbers of 
trainers. We’re currently reviewing what 
we can do to provide the most effective 
training possible, to determine the mini- 
mum level of trainers needed, and where 
the training should best take place. We 
think the best way is to provide training 
outside of El Salvador, in the United States 
or elsewhere, but that costs a lot more. So, 


the number of U.S. trainers in El Salvador 
will depend upon the resources available. 

Question four: Are we seeking a political 
or a military solution? Well, despite all I 
and others have said, some people still seem 
to think that our concern for security assist- 
ance means that all we care about is a mili- 
tary solution. That’s nonsense. Bullets are 
no answer to economic inequities, social 
tensions, or political disagreements. Democ- 
racy is what we want, and what we want is 
to enable Salvadorans to stop the killing and 
sabotage so that economic and political re- 
forms can take root. The real solution can 
only be a political one. 

Now, this reality leads directly to a fifth 
question: Why not stop the killings and start 
talking? Why not negotiate? Well, negotia- 
tions are already a key part of our policy. 
We support negotiations among all the na- 
tions of the region to strengthen democra- 
cy, to halt subversion, to stop the flow of 
arms, to respect borders, and to remove all 
the foreign military advisers—the Soviets, 
the Cubans, the East Germans, the PLO, as 
well as our own from the region. 

A regional peace initiative is now emerg- 
ing. We’ve been in close touch with its 
sponsors and wish it well. And we support 
negotiations within nations aimed at ex- 
panding participation in democratic institu- 
tions, at getting all parties to participate in 
free and nonviolent elections. 

What we oppose are negotiations that 
would be used as a cynical device for divid- 
ing up power behind the people’s back. We 
cannot support negotiations which, instead 
of expanding democracy, try to destroy it; 
negotiations which would simply distribute 
power among armed groups without the 
consent of the people of El Salvador. 

We made « at mistake some years ago— 
in Laos—wr _—_—-we _pressed and pressured 
the Laotian Government to form a govern- 
ment, a co-op, with the Pathet Lao, the 
armed guerrillas who’d been doing what 
the guerrillas are doing in El Salvador. And 
once they had that tripartite government, 
they didn’t rest until those guerrillas, the 
Pathet Lao, had seized total control of the 
Government of Laos. 

The thousands of Salvadorans who risked 
their lives to vote last year should not have 
their ballots thrown into the trash heap this 
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year by letting a tiny minority on the fringe 
of a wide and diverse political spectrum 
shoot its way into power. No, the only le- 
gitimate road to power, the only road we 
can support, is through the voting booth, so 
that the people can choose for themselves; 
choose, as His Holiness the Pope said 
Sunday, “far from terror and in a climate of 
democratic conviviality.” This is fundamen- 
tal, and it is a moral as well as a practical 
belief that all free people of the Americas 
share. 

Having consulted with the Congress, let 
me tell you where we are now and what 
we'll be doing in the days ahead. We wel- 
come all the help we can get. We will be 
submitting a comprehensive, integrated 
economic and military assistance plan for 
Central America. 

First, we will bridge the existing gap in 
military assistance. Our projections of the 
amount of military assistance needed for El 
Salvador have remained relatively stable 
over the past 2 years. However, the con- 
tinuing resolution budget procedure in the 
Congress last December led to a level of 
U.S. security assistance for El Salvador in 
1983 below what we’d requested, below 
that provided in 1982, and below that re- 
quested for 1984. I’m proposing that $60 
million of the moneys already appropriated 
for our worldwide military assistance pro- 
grams be immediately reallocated to El Sal- 
vador. 

Further, to build the kind of disciplined, 
skilled army that can take and hold the ini- 
tiative while respecting the rights of its 
people, I will be amending my supplemen- 
tal that is currently before the Congress to 
reallocate $50 million to El Salvador. And 
these funds will be sought without increas- 
ing the overall amount of the supplemental 
that we have already presented to the Con- 
gress. And, as I’ve said, the focus of this 
assistance will remain the same—to train 
Salvadorans so that they can defend them- 
selves. 

Because El Salvador’s problems are not 
unique in this region, I will also be asking 
for an additional $20 million for regional 
security assistance. These funds will be used 
to help neighboring states to maintain their 
national security and will, of course, be sub- 
ject to full congressional review. 
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Secondly, we will work hard to support 
reform, human rights, and democracy in El 
Salvador. Last Thursday, the Salvadoran 
Government extended the land reform pro- 
gram which has already distributed 20 per- 
cent of all the arable land in the country 
and transformed more than 65,000 farm 
workers into farm owners. What they ask is 
our continued economic support while the 
reform is completed. And we will provide 
it. With our support, we expect that the 
steady progress toward more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth and power in El Salva- 
dor will continue. 

And third, we will, I repeat, continue to 
work for human rights. Progress in this area 
has been slow, sometimes disappointing. 
But human rights means working at prob- 
lems, not walking away from them. To 
make more progress, we must continue our 
support, advice, and help to El Salvador’s 
people and democratic leaders. Law- 
breakers must be brought to justice, and 
the rule of law must supplant violence in 
settling disputes. The key to ending viola- 
tions to human rights is to build a stable, 
working democracy. Democracies are ac- 
countable to their citizens, and when abuses 
occur in a democracy, they cannot be cov- 
ered up. With our support, we expect the 
Government of El Salvador to be able to 
move ahead in prosecuting the accused and 
in building a criminal justice system appli- 
cable to all and, ultimately, accountable to 
the elected representatives of the people. 

And I hope you’ve noticed that I was 
speaking in millions, not billions. And that, 
after 2 years in Federal office, is hard to do. 
[Laughter] In fact, there are some areas of 
government where I think they spill as 
much as I’ve talked about here over a 
weekend. 

Fourth, the El Salvador Government pro- 
poses to solve its problems the only way 
they can be solved fairly—by having the 
people decide. President Magafa had just 
announced nationwide elections moved up 
to this year, calling on all to participate, 
adversaries as well as friends. To help politi- 
cal adversaries participate in the elections, 
he has appointed a Peace Commission, in- 
cluding a Roman Catholic bishop and two 
independents. And he has called on the Or- 
ganization of American States and the inter- 
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national community to help. We were 
proud to participate, along with representa- 
tives of other democratic nations, as observ- 
ers in last March’s constituent assembly 
elections. We would be equally pleased to 
contribute again to an international effort, 
perhaps in conjunction with the Organiza- 
tion of American States, to help the govern- 
ment ensure the broadest possible participa- 
tion in the upcoming elections, with guar- 
antees that all, including critics and adver- 
saries, can be protected as they participate. 

Let me just say a word about those elec- 
tions last March. A great worldwide propa- 
ganda compaign had, for more than a year, 
portrayed the guerrillas as somehow repre- 
sentative of the people of El Salvador. We 
were told over and over again that the gov- 
ernment was the oppressor of the people. 
Came the elections, and suddenly it was the 
guerrilla force threatening death to any 
who would attempt to vote. More than 200 
buses and trucks were attacked and burned 
and bombed in an effort to keep the people 
from going to the polls. But they went to 
the polls; they walked miles to do so. They 
stood in long lines for hours and hours. Our 
own congressional observers came back and 
reported of one incident that they saw 
themselves—of a woman who had been 
shot by the guerrillas for trying to get to 
the polls, standing in the line, refusing 
medical attention until she had had her op- 
portunity to go in and vote. 

More than 80 percent of the electorate 
voted. I don’t believe here in our land, 
where voting is so easy, that we’ve had a 
turnout that great in the last half century. 
They elected the present government, and 
they voted for order, peace, and democratic 
rule. 

Finally, we must continue to help the 
people of El Salvador and the rest of Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean to make 
economic progress. More than three-quar- 
ters of our assistance to this region has been 
economic. Because of the importance of 
economic development to that region, I will 
ask the Congress for $65 million in new 
moneys and the reprogramming of $103 mil- 
lion from already appropriated worldwide 
funds, for a total of $168 million in in- 
creased economic assistance for Central 
America. And to make sure that this assist- 
ance is as productive as possible, I'll contin- 


ue to work with the Congress for the 
urgent enactment of the long-term opportu- 
nities for trade and free initiative that are 
contained in the Caribbean Basin Initiative. 

In El Salvador and in the rest of Central 
America, there are today thousands of small 
businessmen, farmers, and workers who 
have kept up their productivity as well as 
their spirits in the face of personal danger, 
guerrilla sabotage, and adverse economic 
conditions. With them stand countless na- 
tional and local officials, military and civic 
leaders, and priests, who have refused to 
give up on democracy. Their struggle for a 
better future deserves our help. We should 
be proud to offer it. For in the last analysis, 
they’re fighting for us, too. 

By acting responsibly and avoiding illu- 
sory shortcuts, we can be both loyal to our 
friends and true to our peaceful democratic 
principles. A nation’s character is measured 
by the relations it has with its neighbors. 
We need strong, stable neighbors with 
whom we can cooperate. And we will not 
let them down. Our neighbors are risking 
life and limb to better their lives, to im- 
prove their lands, and to build democracy. 
All they ask is our help and understanding 
as they face dangerous armed enemies of 
liberty and that our help be as sustained as 
their own commitment. 

Now, none of this will work if we tire or 
falter in our support. I don’t think that’s 
what the American people want or what 
our traditions and faith require. Our neigh- 
bors struggle for a better future, and that 
struggle deserves our help and we should 
be proud to offer it. 

We would, in truth, be opening a two- 
way street. We have never, I believe, fully 
realized the great potential of this Western 
Hemisphere. Oh, yes, I know in the past 
we've talked of plans. We’ve gone down 
there every once in a while with a great 
plan, somehow, for our neighbors to the 
south. But it was always a plan in which we, 
the big colossus of the north would impose 
on them. It was our idea. 

Well, on my trip to Central and South 
America, I asked for their ideas. I pointed 
out that we had a common heritage. We’d 
all come as pioneers to these two great con- 
tinents. We worship the same God. And 
we'd lived at peace with each other longer 
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than most people in other parts of the 
world. There are more than 600 million of 
us calling ourselves Americans—North, 
Central, and South. We haven't really 
begun to tap the vast resources of these two 
great continents. 

Without sacrificing our national sover- 
eignties, our own individual cultures or na- 
tional pride, we could, as neighbors, make 
this Western Hemisphere, our hemisphere, 
a force for good such as the Old World has 
never seen. But it starts with the word 
“neighbor.” And that is what I talked about 
down there and sought their partnership, 
their equal partnership in we of the West- 
ern Hemisphere coming together to truly 
develop, fully, the potential this hemisphere 
has. 

Last Sunday, His Holiness Pope John Paul 
II prayed that the measures announced by 
President Magafa would “contribute to or- 
derly and peaceful progress” in El Salvador, 
progress “founded on the respect,” he said, 
“for the rights of all, and that all have the 
possibility to cooperate in a climate of true 
democracy for the promotion of the 
common good.” 

My fellow Americans, we in the United 
States join in that prayer for democracy and 
peace in El Salvador, and we pledge our 
moral and material support to help the Sal- 
vadoran people achieve a more just and 
peaceful future. And in doing so, we stand 
true to both the highest values of our free 
society and our own vital interests. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12 noon at the 
Washington Hilton Hotel after an introduc- 
tion by Bernard J. O’Keefe, chairman of the 
association. 


Social Security Legislation 





Statement on House of Representatives 
Approval of the Legislation. 
March 10, 1983 





I want to take this opportunity to express 
my admiration—and the gratitude of the 
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American people—for the responsible, bi- 
partisan spirit the House of Representatives 
has demonstrated in its prompt passage of 
the bipartisan plan to save the social secu- 
rity system. I am particularly glad to have 
had the chance this afternoon to personally 
thank six leaders who played special roles in 
making this possible: Speaker of the House 
Tip O'Neill, Minority Leader Bob Michel, 
Ways and Means Chairman Dan Rosten- 
kowski, the senior minority member of the 
committee, Barber Conable, Chairman Jake 
Pickle of the Subcommittee on Social Secu- 
rity, and, of course, Representative Claude 
Pepper. 


In the months leading up to this critical 
vote—and again over the past 24 hours— 
we’ve seen men and women of both parties 
and many shades of opinion set aside their 
differences and join together for the good 
of the country. The result has been a new 
lease on life for one of our most basic gov- 
ernment programs, social security—a pro- 
gram that, directly or indirectly, affects the 
present and future well-being of every man, 
woman, and child in America, and genera- 
tions yet unborn. 


Over long months of study, debate, and 
deliberation—and in close cooperation with 
the executive branch—a fair, workable plan 
to save the system was hammered out by 
the National Commission on Social Security 
Reform. All of us had to make some com- 
promises and settle for less than what any 
one faction might consider ideal. But we 
did it, and, as Speaker O’Neill promised, the 
House of Representatives has acted prompt- 
ly and responsibly to pass the resulting bi- 
partisan plan. 


That is an achievement we can all take 
heart from. And I hope and believe it re- 
flects a bipartisan spirit of putting people 
before party that will guide us all in meet- 
ing other national challenges in the days 
ahead. 


Meanwhile, I look forward to prompt 
action in the Senate on the social security 
plan—and I look forward to a signing cere- 
mony in the very near future. 
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United States Oceans Policy 





Statement by the President. 
March 10, 1983 





The United States has long been a leader 
in developing customary and conventional 
law of the sea. Our objectives have consist- 
ently been to provide a legal order that 
will, among other things, facilitate peaceful, 
international uses of the oceans and provide 
for equitable and effective management 
and conservation of marine resources. The 
United States also recognizes that all na- 
tions have an interest in these issues. 

Last July I announced that the United 
States will not sign the United Nations Law 
of the Sea Convention that was opened for 
signature on December 10. We have taken 
this step because several major problems in 
the Convention’s deep seabed mining pro- 
visions are contrary to the interests and 
principles of industrialized nations and 
would not help attain the aspirations of de- 
veloping countries. 

The United States does not stand alone in 
those concerns. Some important allies and 
friends have not signed the convention. 
Even some signatory states have raised con- 
cerns about these problems. 

However, the convention also contains 
provisions with respect to traditional uses of 
the oceans which generally confirm existing 
maritime law and practice and fairly bal- 
ance the interests of all states. 

Today I am announcing three decisions to 
promote and protect the oceans interests of 
the United States in a manner consistent 
with those fair and balanced results in the 
Convention and international law. 

First, the United States is prepared to 
accept and act in accordance with the bal- 
ance of interests relating to traditional uses 
of the oceans—such as navigation and over- 
flight. In this respect, the United States will 
recognize the rights of other states in the 
waters off their coasts, as reflected in the 
Convention, so long as the rights and free- 
doms of the United States and others under 
international law are recognized by such 
coastal states. 

Second, the United States will exercise 
and assert its navigation and overflight 
rights and freedoms on a worldwide basis in 
a manner that is consistent with the balance 


of interests reflected in the convention. The 
United States will not, however, acquiesce 
in unilateral acts of other states designed to 
restrict the rights and freedoms of the in- 
ternational community in navigation and 
overflight and other related high seas uses. 

Third, I am proclaiming today an Exclu- 
sive Economic Zone in which the United 
States will exercise sovereign rights in living 
and nonliving resources within 200 nautical 
miles of its coast. This will provide United 
States jurisdiction for mineral resources out 
to 200 nautical miles that are not on the 
continental shelf. Recently discovered de- 
posits there could be an important future 
source of strategic minerals. 

Within this Zone all nations will continue 
to enjoy the high seas rights and freedoms 
that are not resource related, including the 
freedoms of navigation and overflight. My 
proclamation does not change existing 
United States policies concerning the conti- 
nental shelf, marine mammals, and fisher- 
ies, including highly migratory species of 
tuna which are not subject to United States 
jurisdiction. The United States will continue 
efforts to achieve international agreements 
for the effective management of these spe- 
cies. The proclamation also reinforces this 
government’s policy of promoting the 
United States fishing industry. 

While international law provides for a 
right of jurisdiction over marine scientific 
research within such a zone, the proclama- 
tion does not assert this right. I have elect- 
ed not to do so because of the United States 
interest in encouraging marine scientific re- 
search and avoiding any unneccessary bur- 
dens. The United States will nevertheless 
recognize the right of other coastal states to 
exercise jurisdiction over marine scientific 
research within 200 nautical miles of their 
coasts, if that jurisdiction is exercised rea- 
sonably in a manner consistent with inter- 
national law. 

The Exclusive Economic Zone established 
today will also enable the United States to 
take limited additional steps to protect the 
marine environment. In this connection, 
the United States will continue to work 
through the International Maritime Organi- 
zation and other appropriate international 
organizations to develop uniform interna- 
tional measures for the protection of the 
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marine environment while imposing no un- 
reasonable burdens on commercial ship- 
ping. 

The policy decisions I am announcing 
today will not affect the application of exist- 
ing United States law concerning the high 
seas or existing authorities of any United 
States Government agency. 

In addition to the above policy steps, the 
United States will continue to work with 
other countries to develop a regime, free of 
unnecessary political and economic re- 
straints, for mining deep seabed minerals 
beyond national jurisdiction. Deep seabed 
mining remains a lawful exercise of the 
freedom of the high seas open to all nations. 
The United States will continue to allow its 
firms to explore for and, when the market 
permits, exploit these resources. 

The administration looks forward to 
working with the Congress on legislation to 
implement these new policies. 


Exclusive Economic Zone of the 
United States of America 





Proclamation 5030. March 10, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America desires to facilitate the 
wise development and use of the oceans 
consistent with international law; 

Whereas international law recognizes 
that, in a zone beyond its territory and adja- 
cent to its territorial sea, known as the Ex- 
clusive Economic Zone, a coastal State may 
assert certain sovereign rights over natural 
resources and related jurisdiction; and 

Whereas the establishment of an Exclu- 
sive Economic Zone by the United States 
will advance the development of ocean re- 
sources and promote the protection of the 
marine environment, while not affecting 
other lawful uses of the zone, including the 
freedoms of navigation and overflight, by 
other States; 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, by the 
authority vested in me as President by the 
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Constitution and laws of the United States 
of America, do hereby proclaim the sover- 
eign rights and jurisdiction of the United 
States of America and confirm also the 
rights and freedoms of all States within an 
Exclusive Economic Zone, as described 
herein. 

The Exclusive Economic Zone of the 
United States is a zone contiguous to the 
territorial sea, including zones contiguous to 
the territorial sea of the United States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands 
(to the extent consistent with the Covenant 
and the United Nations Trusteeship Agree- 
ment), and United States overseas territor- 
ies and possessions. The Exclusive Econom- 
ic Zone extends to a distance 200 nautical 
miles from the baseline from which the 
breadth of the territorial sea is measured. In 
cases where the maritime boundary with a 
neighboring State remains to be deter- 
mined, the boundary of the Exclusive Eco- 
nomic Zone shall be determined by the 
United States and other State concerned in 
accordance with equitable principles. 

Within the Exclusive Economic Zone, the 
United States has, to the extent permitted 
by international law, (a) sovereign rights for 
the purpose of exploring, exploiting, con- 
serving and managing natural resources, 
both living and non-living, of the seabed 
and subsoil and the superjacent waters and 
with regard to other activities for the eco- 
nomic exploitation and exploration of the 
zone, such as the production of energy from 
the water, currents and winds; and (b) juris- 
diction with regard to the establishment 
and use of artificial islands, and installations 
and structures having economic purposes, 
and the protection and preservation of the 
marine environment. 

This Proclamation does not change exist- 
ing United States policies concerning the 
continental shelf, marine mammals and fish- 
eries, including highly migratory species of 
tuna which are not subject to United States 
jurisdiction and require international agree- 
ments for effective management. 

The United States will exercise these sov- 
ereign rights and jurisdiction in accordance 
with the rules of international law. 

Without prejudice to the sovereign rights 
and jurisdiction of the United States, the 
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Exclusive Economic Zone remains an area 
beyond the territory and territorial sea of 
the United States in which all States enjoy 
the high seas freedoms of navigation, over- 
flight, the laying of submarine cables and 
pipelines, and other internationally lawful 
uses of the sea. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this tenth day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:20 a.m., March 11, 1983] 


Employment Legislation 





Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Proposed Legislation. March 11, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 


Two years ago when I took office, the 
U.S. economy was suffering from back-to- 
back years of double digit inflation; interest 
rates exceeded 20 percent. The Economic 
Recovery Program which we put in place— 
slowing the rate of growth of Federal 
spending, reducing the Federal tax burden, 
eliminating unnecessary regulations, and 
supporting a stable and moderate growth in 
the money supply—has cleared the way for 
recovery and laid the foundation for a 
period of sustained, noninflationary eco- 
nomic growth. Unfortunately, every econo- 
my which has successfully made this transi- 
tion has experienced a period of increased 
unemployment. Because the 1981-82 reces- 
sion, closely following the 1980 recession, 
was longer and deeper than anyone in or 
out of government had predicted, it sent 
the unemployment rate to painfully high 
levels. 

In January over 11 million American men 
and women who were seeking work could 
not find jobs. Nearly 60 percent of the un- 
employed had lost their previous jobs and 
were either looking for new ones or waiting 
for recall by their previous employers. 
Nearly 2 million of the unemployed were 


teenagers most of whom were looking for 
their first job or struggling with the difficult 
transition from school to work. Unemploy- 
ment is particularly painful to the long-term 
unemployed. About 40 percent of those 
now out of work have been unemployed for 
more than 14 weeks and nearly one-fourth 
have been unemployed for 6 months or 
longer. 

Reducing unemployment without reignit- 
ing the fires of inflation is the most signifi- 
cant domestic challenge we face. In design- 
ing policies to reduce unemployment, we 
must first have a clear understanding of its 
dimensions and its underlying causes. 

There are two primary types of unem- 
ployment: cyclical unemployment and 
structural unemployment. Cyclical unem- 
ployment results from downturns in busi- 
ness conditions. As the general level of busi- 
ness activity declines, employers reduce 
their demand for workers, and unemploy- 
ment increases; as the economy picks up, 
cyclical unemployment automatically goes 
down. Structural unemployment, on the 
other hand, is largely unaffected by swings 
in business conditions. It can result from the 
continuous change in a dynamic economy 
where some industries are declining while 
others are expanding; from a mismatch of 
skills needed for available jobs versus the 
skills in the available work force; from bar- 
riers to labor market entry; and from in- 
creases in the proportion of the population 
looking for work. Thus, structural unem- 
ployment will remain a problem even after 
the economy has fully recovered. 


Cyclical Unemployment 


The present period of economic stagna- 
tion began in January 1980 when the econ- 
omy went into a brief recession. The recov- 
ery that followed later that year was 
anemic, especially in construction and in 
many of our basic manufacturing industries. 
By mid-1981, the short upturn in economic 
activity could not be maintained, and the 
economy entered the current recession. 

In December 1979, before the present 
period of stagnation, 6.4 million people 
were unemployed. Today, 11.4 million 
Americans are out of work. The back-to- 
back recessions have caused most of the 5 
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million increase in unemployment since 
1979. 

A major part of our current unemploy- 
ment problem is the result of economic 
stagnation. The single most effective long- 
term cure for much of our unemployment 
problem is to get the economy moving 
again. There is every reason to believe that 
we are now on the road to economic recov- 
ery. Construction activity, which has signifi- 
cantly contributed to past recoveries, has 
shown marked improvement in recent 
months. Industrial production is up for two 
months in succession. Automobile sales and 
new orders for manufacturing goods have 
also increased. Not least, the unemployment 
rate, normally a lagging indicator, has final- 
ly begun to moderate. The economic as- 
sumptions in my budget, which many have 
characterized as very cautious, project an 
increase of nearly 5 million additional jobs 
by the end of 1984. I am confident we can 
accomplish this without reigniting inflation. 


Structural Unemployment 


Even after the economy has fully recov- 
ered, however, we will still face the chal- 
lenge of structural unemployment. Govern- 
ment can play an important role in assisting 
three groups of structurally unemployed 
workers: the long-term unemployed, dis- 
placed workers, and youth. 

We can help the long-term unemployed 
by providing needed financial assistance 
and offering new incentives to employers to 
hire and train them. 

We can help our displaced workers obtain 
the training needed to make the transition 
from declining to growth industries. 

And we can help our young people by 
removing impediments that prevent them 
from gaining the initial skills they need for 
a lifetime of productive work. 

Only by moving forward on all these 
fronts can we successfully meet the chal- 
lenge of structural unemployment. The Em- 
ployment Act of 1983, which I am sending 
the Congress today, contains a balanced and 
comprehensive set of programs to help the 
long-term unemployed, displaced workers, 
and youth secure productive jobs in our 
economy. 
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Assisting the Long-Term Unemployed 


Extending Federal Supplemental 
Compensation 


Many of the long-term unemployed will 
continue to face economic hardship during 
the coming months. Last year I signed legis- 
lation to assist them during this difficult 
period. In my State of the Union Address, I 
said I would propose the extention and 
modification of the temporary Federal Sup- 
plemental Compensation (FSC) program, 
which is scheduled to terminate March 31, 
1983. 

The program I am proposing provides ad- 
ditional unemployment compensation until 
the end of the current fiscal year to aid 
those individuals who have exhausted their 
unemployment insurance benefits and who 
have demonstrated workforce attachment 
and have lost their jobs through no fault of 
their own. 

Our proposed extension will also elimi- 
nate the unnecessary complexity in the cur- 
rent program while continuing to provide 
the longest benefit durations in those states 
with the most severe unemployment prob- 
lems. 

This FSC program should help those who 
most deserve assistance. Our proposal will 
ensure this by changing the workforce at- 
tachment requirement and excluding volun- 
tary job quitters. This approach is both fair 
and fiscally responsible. 


Inducing More Employment Through Job 
Vouchers 

While unemployment compensation re- 
duces the hardship of being out of work, it 
does not help the unemployed to find work. 
We must adopt programs that will help the 
long-term unemployed secure jobs by pro- 
viding incentives for businesses to hire 
them. Therefore, I propose supplementing 
the extension of FSC with a new job vouch- 
er to help the long-term unemployed obtain 
productive jobs. Under this new program, a 
worker eligible for FSC will be allowed to 
convert his or her unemployment benefits 
into vouchers that would entitle a new em- 
ployer who hires the individual to receive a 
tax credit. 

The job voucher program will have much 
broader coverage than existing employment 
tax credit programs, such as the targeted 
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jobs tax credit. An employer will be able to 
use the voucher to offset state or Federal 
unemployment insurance taxes or Federal 
income tax liabilities. This new incentive to 
hire the long-term unemployed will extend 
to all private sector employers including 
nonprofit institutions. Of course, individual 
state unemployment trust funds will be re- 
imbursed from Federal general revenues so 
as not to penalize the states. The employer 
hiring incentive would last for one year 
after March 31, 1983, six months beyond 
the termination date of FSC on October 1, 
1983. 

Extending FSC and establishing the job 
voucher program have the advantage that 
they can be enacted swiftly through Feder- 
al legislation. Unlike other elements of the 
unemployment insurance program, the 
states would not have to change their legis- 
lation. These proposals constitute a cost ef- 
fective, fair, and efficient program to help 
those most in need and help them immedi- 
ately. 


Enterprise Zones to Increase Employment 
in Distressed Inner Cities and Rural Towns 


I have also proposed the creation of en- 
terprise zones in inner cities and in rural 
towns. Through Federal, State, and local tax 
and regulatory relief, and strong neighbor- 
hood and local participation, enterprise 
zones will offer a significant economic in- 
centive to businesses, large and small, look- 
ing for opportunities to expand or revitalize 
their operations. Several provisions in the 
proposed legislation provide direct benefits 
and incentives to employers to hire, train, 
and promote disadvantaged workers, and 
the long-term unemployed. The increase in 
economic activity in these zones will offer 
new job opportunities for individuals and 
stimulate a revival in distressed local econo- 
mies. 


Assisting Displaced Workers 


Displaced workers are a second group 


suffering structural unemployment. Our 
economy is currently undergoing extensive 
changes due to international developments, 
technological advances, and environmental 
needs. Many of these changes will help in- 
crease our productivity and improve our 
standard of living. But they also mean that 
many workers must face significant adjust- 


ments as some plants close and individual 
production lines are idled. While we as a 
nation must revitalize our industrial base to 
meet the economic challenges of the 1980s 
and beyond, we must also vigorously pursue 
labor market policies which ensure that our 
experienced workforce has the skills to 
match the needs of our expanding indus- 
tries. Sustained economic growth and a 
rising standard of living can only be fully 
realized if our labor force receives the nec- 
essary training and if it is sufficiently mobile 
geographically and occupationally. 

The Congressional Budget Office esti- 
mates that about 15 percent of those cur- 
rently unemployed are displaced workers, 
defined as people who have lost their jobs 
from either declining industries or declin- 
ing occupations. Of those from declining in- 
dustries, nearly half are from automobiles, 
fabricated metals, primary metals, and 
wearing apparel; more than 60 percent 
reside in the northeast and midwest. Of 
those displaced from declining occupations, 
three-quarters are semi-skilled operatives 
and laborers. 

Achieving enhanced employment secu- 
rity for our experienced work force is a 
shared responsibility. No single level of gov- 
ernment or single segment of society has 
exclusive responsibility. All have significant 
roles. 

ear proposals to the Congress: 

Constitute a meaningful 
policy for displaced workers; 
Are consistent with the principle of 
shared responsibility; and 

Utilize existing government institutions 
and service delivery mechanisms. 


assistance 


The Job Training Partnership Act 


On October 13, 1982, I signed into law 
the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). 
Title III of the Act provides for a state ad- 
ministered training and placement assist- 
ance program for displaced workers. 

The JTPA establishes a partnership 
among business, labor, and elected officials 
at the state and local levels. Through this 
partnership, the private sector, in coopera- 
tion with elected officials, will play a deci- 
sive role in planning and implementing 
programs to assure that training is respon- 
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sive to the job needs of business and indus- 
try. 

I am requesting an appropriation for Title 
III of the JTPA of $240 million for fiscal 
year 1984. This represents an almost ten- 
fold increase over fiscal year 1983 funding. 
When combined with non-Federal match- 
ing funds, this appropriation will support 
much needed training and placement assist- 
ance for 110,000 displaced workers. 


Using Unemployment Insurance for 
Reemployment Assistance 


Since 1935, our unemployment insurance 
program has served the nation well in pro- 
viding temporary financial assistance for un- 
employed workers. But, while income main- 
tenance helps cushion the financial strain of 
unemployment, it does not directly assist 
people in finding jobs. I believe we can 
modify the Unemployment Insurance (UI) 
system to improve the occupational and ge- 
ographic mobility of permanently displaced 
workers without violating the integrity and 
insurance nature of the system. 

Recognizing the unique Federal-State 
structure of the system and that many dif- 
ferent adjustment assistance policies may 
prove effective, the bill I am sending to the 
Congress would amend the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act to allow states the flexi- 
bility to use up to 2 percent of state unem- 
ployment insurance tax revenues to pay for 
training, job search, and relocation assist- 
ance. 

These two reemployment assistance pro- 
grams can help our displaced working men 
and women acquire the skills they need to 
adjust to the changes in a dynamic econo- 
my. 


Assisting Youth 


Young people are a third group suffering 
from structural unemployment. Unemploy- 
ment among youth constitutes over 30 per- 
cent of our overall unemployment. The rate 
among the 16-21 age group is an unaccept- 
able 23 percent, over twice the national 
average, and among minority youth, the un- 
employment rate of 44 percent represents 
the single most important social labor 
market problem. 

The consequences of youth unemploy- 
ment are different from those of adult un- 
employment. Among adults, unemployment 
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is primarily a matter of financial loss and 
temporary economic hardship. Most of our 
nation’s youth, on the other hand, live in 
families in which they are the second or 
third breadwinner. Unemployment among 
the majority of youth, therefore, does not 
usually create severe financial hardship. In 
1981, the annual income of families with 
unemployed youth averaged almost 
$25,000. 

Prolonged periods of unemployment 
among many youths, however, often lead to 
serious long-term consequences. First, sus- 
tained unemployment can tempt some to 
channel their energies and ambitions into 
antisocial or criminal activities. Second, 
long-term unemployment undermines a 
young person’s potential for success. Recent 
studies show that those who have prolonged 
unemployment during their formative years 
also have less stable employment and di- 
minished earning capacity during their 
adult years. 

Prolonged unemployment among youth is 
partially due to a lack of initial labor market 
skills. The problem of skill deficiencies is 
exacerbated by a lack of career-oriented job 
opportunities. To combat the problem of 
skill deficiencies, the Administration 
worked with Congress to enact the land- 
mark Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
of 1982. Under the Act, in FY 1984, $724 
million in resources are targeted at eco- 
nomically disadvantaged youth in need of 
training. These resources will provide 
young people with a fresh chance to devel- 
op fully their potential for a productive 
career. 

As a second step toward improving the 
job skills of our nation’s youth, the Adminis- 
tration worked with Congress to extend the 
Targeted Jobs Tax Credit (TJTC) Program. 
As part of the extension, the program was 
modified to target resources more tightly 
on economically disadvantaged youth. The 
tax credits provided by the program will 
encourage employers to aid in the process 
of developing the skills of many of our 
young people. 

Enactment of enterprise zone legislation 
would be a third step in this process of 
improving employment opportunities for 
youth, particularly disadvantaged youth in 
our inner cities and rural areas. However, 
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the problem of youth unemployment is too 
large and too severe for the Federal gov- 
ernment alone to provide the sole remedy. 
The private sector must also help open up 
career-oriented job opportunities. 

One of the most important causes of the 
lack of career-oriented jobs in which young 
people can start their careers is the mini- 
mum wage. When many young people first 
enter the labor market their job skills are 
well below those of older, experienced 
workers. In a free market, unhampered by 
government restrictions, young people 
could compensate for their relative lack of 
experience and skills by offering to work for 
a lower wage. Then, as they gain experi- 
ence on the job, their growing skills would 
make them more valuable to employers and 
they would progress up the pay scale. The 
minimum wage destroys this opportunity: 
young people are prevented from offering 
their services at less than a government 
mandated wage. Faced with the prospect of 
hiring an unskilled youth at a wage in 
excess of the current value of his labor, 
many firms not surprisingly turn young 
people away. Unable to get an initial job, 
many young workers never learn the job 
skills that are needed to earn more than the 
minimum wage. 

Evidence of the effects of the minimum 
wage is abundant. For nearly a century and 
a half, this nation experienced no significant 
youth unemployment problem. Then, just 
after the turn of the century, state legisla- 
tures began enacting minimum wage laws. 
At first, these mandated wages were not far 
from market wages and there was little 
impact. In 1938, however, the Federal gov- 
ernment imposed a Federal minimum wage 
applicable to firms engaged in interstate 
commerce. Initially this meant that the 
Federal minimum wage was largely con- 
fined to manufacturing. The Federal mini- 
mum wage contributed to declining youth 
employment in manufacturing. But other 
industries such as retail trade and the serv- 
ice sector still provided an outlet for the 
energies of youth who wished to work. 

During the 1960s and 1970s the mini- 
mum wage was increased and its coverage 
was expanded. At the same time, the youth 
unemployment problem continued to 
worsen, especially among minorities. 


Youth Employment Opportunity Wage 


To help those young people who want to 
work find jobs, I am proposing a youth em- 
ployment opportunity wage for youngsters 
under the age of 22. This youth opportunity 
wage will be $2.50 per hour, 25 percent 
below the regular minimum wage of $3.35 
per hour. Young people will not, of course, 
be forced to accept the lower wage, and 
many will receive more than $2.50 an hour. 
But all will have the opportunity to offer 
their services at $2.50 if lack of job skills or 
other factors make this appropriate. 

I am not the first to propose a youth dif- 
ferential minimum wage; indeed, the gov- 
ernment more than once has come close to 
implementing such a proposal. Each time it 
failed, however, due to concerns that adults 
would be displaced by younger workers. I 
am unconvinced by such arguments but I 
appreciate the concern behind them. 
Therefore, I am proposing that the youth 
employment opportunity wage only be ef- 
fective during the summer—specifically 
from May 1 to September 30. This is the 
period when the greatest number of youth 
are in the labor market and, therefore, the 
period in which this proposal will generate 
the most employment opportunities. By re- 
stricting the youth opportunity wage to the 
summer months, the jobs of older workers 
will be protected. An employer will not 
wish to disrupt his or her work force by 
attempting to use youth during the summer 
and adults the rest of the year. 

To ensure that existing jobs are protect- 
ed, the Employment Act of 1983 prohibits 
displacement of current workers by those 
hired at the youth employment opportunity 
wage. It also protects the wages of youth 
employed at the current minimum wage by 
prohibiting employers from reducing their 
rate of pay. Thus it expands youth employ- 
ment opportunities, but not at the expense 
of older workers. 

Some may try to use this proposed legisla- 
tion as an opportunity to raise the level of 
the Federal minimum wage above the cur- 
rent $3.35 per hour. I will vigorously 
oppose any such attempt. Raising the level 
of the minimum wage would cause many 
adult workers to lose their jobs. At a time of 
10.4 percent unemployment, it would 
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simply create further job loss and more un- 
employment. 


Summary 


The Employment Act of 1983 is a bal- 
anced and realistic approach to addressing 
our economy’s structural unemployment 
problem. It provides appropriate incentives 
for employers to hire the long-term unem- 
ployed. It provides needed financial assist- 
ance to men and women suffering from the 
hardship of prolonged joblessness, and pro- 
vides Federal funds for a cooperative effort 
by industry, labor, and local officials in as- 
sisting displaced workers. It gives States the 
flexibility needed to further assist these 
workers, and supplements the major effort 
already underway to provide meaningful 
training to our disadvantaged youth by es- 
tablishing a youth employment opportunity 
wage which will give all our youth a chance 
to get the work experience they need. Our 
enterprise zone legislation will stimulate 
new jobs in economically distressed areas. 
Together these proposals will provide the 
foundation for expanding job opportunities 
for our unemployed. I urge the Congress to 
enact this legislation promptly. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 11, 1983. 


President’s Committee on the Arts and 
the Humanities 





Appointment of Two Members. 
March 11, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Committee 
on the Arts and the Humanities. These are 
new positions. 


Schuyler G. Chapin is serving as dean of the 
School of the Arts at Columbia University in 
New York City. He was acting general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera in New York 
City in 1972-1973 and general manager in 
1973-1975. He was executive producer, Am- 
berson Enterprises, in New York (1969-1971) 
and served as vice president for programing 
for the Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts 
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in 1964-1969. He is married, has four children, 
and resides in New York. He was born Febru- 
ary 13, 1923, in New York, N.Y. 


Susan L. Davis was designated by the Speaker of 
the House. She is president of Susan Davis 
Public Relations in New York City. She was 
director of public relations for Girls Clubs of 
America in 1978-1981. She was a public rela- 
tions consultant in Washington, D.C., in 1976— 
1977. She graduated from Finch College (B.A., 
1969) and George Washington University 
(M.A., 1979). She was born November 29, 1947, 
in New York, N.Y. 


United States Naval Academy 





Appointment of Emil Zseleczky as a 
Member of the Board of Visitors. 
March 11, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Emil Zseleczky to be a 
member of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Naval Academy for a term 
expiring December 30, 1985. He will suc- 
ceed Anthony J. Celebrezze, Jr. 

Since 1980 he has been with the Republi- 
can National Heritage Groups Council. He 
was a technical writer for G.P. Technology 
in 1979-1980 and was with Pinkerton Secu- 
rity in 1977-1978. He was deputy intelli- 
gence officer for the Commander-in-Chief, 
U.S. Naval Forces, Europe, in 1972-1975. In 
1967-1971, he served as executive assistant 
to the Chief of Staff of the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

He graduated from the U.S. Naval Acade- 
my (B.S., 1955), the U.S. Naval War College 
(1972), and George Washington University 
(M.S., 1972). He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Temple Hills, Md. He 
was born November 14, 1931, in Staten 
Island, N.Y. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters. March 11, 1983 





The President. As you well know, I’ve 
long been urging that Republicans and 
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Democrats work together in a spirit of bi- 
partisanship to tackle the many great chal- 
lenges that are facing the country. I’m 
pleased to note this morning that on two 
fronts we are making great progress—social 
security and jobs. 

Members of Congress have been working 
very responsibly in the past few weeks to 
reach agreement on a major social security 
bill, and I’m hopeful that I'll have a bill on 
my desk before Easter. 


A bipartisan coalition is also working very 
hard to produce a responsible jobs bill that 
will help to put Americans back to work. I 
strongly support those efforts, but I’m 
deeply disturbed by the possibility that the 
jobs bill will suddenly become a Christmas 
tree for special interest legislation. We must 
firmly oppose that effort. 


In the meantime, there are many other 
areas where we must also achieve biparti- 
sanship—on issues ranging from the budget 
to providing critical assistance for Central 
America and the Caribbean. And today, I’m 
sending to the Congress legislation that is 
very special to me and certainly deserves 


strong bipartisan support in the Congress. 
This is a measure to address the problems 
of the hard-core unemployed. I know that 
Congress faces a long and imposing agenda 
this year, but we should take heart that 
America is finally climbing out of one of our 
most difficult recessions. 


Because we worked so hard over the past 
2 years to lay a foundation for economic 
recovery, we are definitely on the mend. 
Now, in order to assure a lasting recovery 
and a lasting peace, we owe it to the Ameri- 
can people to make 1983 another year of 
great accomplishment in the Congress. 

And I'll bet that you have a few ques- 
tions. 


Banking Industry 


Q. Mr. President, on the jobs bill, on the 
threat of adding Christmas trees to it, the 
banking industry is trying to put in a provi- 
sion to exempt themselves from that with- 
holding tax. And your administration has 
also accused the banking industry of having 
interest rates that are too high. What’s 
going on? Is the banking industry threaten- 
ing the economic recovery? 


The President. Well, all I can say is that 
this intensive lobbying they’ve done has led 
to a great distortion of the situation. Now, 
they’ve led many people to believe, or to 
ignore the fact of how many millions of 
people would be exempt from any with- 
holding, that this would not—as a matter of 
fact, virtually all senior citizens would be 
exempt. And I think that the banking indus- 
try would do a lot better to spend its time 
thinking about lowering interest rates than 
lobbying the way they are with regard to 
this legislation. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press In- 
ternational]. 


Jobs Legislation 


Q. Mr. President, will you veto any legis- 
lation where a Kasten-type amendment is 
attached?—to the jobs bill, for example? 

The President. You know, Helen, that I’ve 
always said that I resist saying in advance 
whether I will veto or not. There are always 
exceptions to rules, and this is an exception. 
Yes, I would veto such legislation. 


Central America and El Salvador 


Q. Mr. President, you talk of bipartisan- 
ship, but you seem to be a long way from 
any kind of bipartisan agreement when it 
comes to the question of aid for Central 
America. The Speaker called your version 
of the situation down there “greatly over- 
blown.” Democrat Mr. Tsongas talked about 
blackmail in the idea that you had to get 
the money or there would have to be more 
advisers down there. What about that? And 
what about the idea that we could just keep 
on sending money down there, as the other 
side escalated, until we have ourselves an- 
other situation where we’re in too deep to 
get out? 

The President. Well, you know, with 
regard to the Speaker, us Irish are given to 
oratory—sometimes flamboyant. 

No, I think if you look at this situation 
honestly, here is a government that has 
been democratically elected in a country 
that has had a history back over the dec- 
ades of military rule and no democracy. It is 
a government that has embarked on a land 
reform program, that has moved up an 
election for the President—to have it this 
year instead of next year—that had in the 
last election a greater turnout than this 
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country has ever been able to muster, in 
spite of the fact that the voters were threat- 
ened with death by the guerrillas if they 
attempted to vote. 

They are improving their justice system 
with regard to arresting people that are 
continuing the violence that once was a pat- 
tern in that country. And I think that it is 
an obligation here to try and help, as we 
have. 

Now, our economic help to that country 
has been 2-to-1 over military help. And the 
military help has been limited to spare 
parts and supplies and so forth and individ- 
ual trainers. We have had a couple of their 
battalions come to our country and train, 
and they are the best of the military down 
there now. There’s a great need for train- 
ing. 

There’s no blackmail of any kind intend- 
ed. But I would like to call atterition, also, 
that in our international aid in many other 
trouble spots in the world, it does seem 
peculiar that this is the only one where 
they seem to be raising objections. And yet, 
here is one that is a threat to the Western 
Hemisphere, to our own security, in fact. 

Q. If I can just follow up, sir. People are 
asking, where does it end? 

The President. Where it ends with is rec- 
ognition that the people of El Salvador, 
given a chance at the ballot box, have made 
it plain that they want order and peace and 
democracy. And this government there is 
making every effort to persuade the guerril- 
las—to offer amnesty—to persuade them to 
come in and participate in the democratic 
process and not try to shoot their way into a 
ruling position in government. 

And where I think it ends is with a politi- 
cal and an economic solution. We’re trying 
to help them economically. The economy is 
being destroyed by the guerrillas. Every 
time we read a little note about a power 
failure because they’d bombed some power- 
plant or facility; every time they do away 
with bridges and highways and transporta- 
tion and so forth in their guerrilla attacks— 
these leave people unemployed and indus- 
try stopped and so forth. And there has to 
be an end to that and a political solution to 
this problem. And that’s what we’re aiming 
at. 
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Resignation of EPA Administrator 


Q. Mr. President, you said that Anne Bur- 
ford did nothing wrong, that she can leave 
EPA with her head held high. But there are 
allegations that she talked about—admitted 
holding up the clean-up of one dump site 
because it might help California Governor 
Jerry Brown. There are also allegations that 
one of her top aides, James Burford—rather 
James Sanderson, was involved in EPA deci- 
sions involving his legal clients. When you 
say that she did nothing wrong while the 
investigation of those charges is still out- 
standing, aren’t you in effect saying that 
those practices are all right with you? 

The President. No, I'm not saying any- 
thing of the kind. And I heard her last night 
on television make that statement about the 
site. And she said that possibly she made 
some remark to that effect. But it had noth- 
ing to do with the decision that was made. 
The decision was made on entirely different 
and practical grounds. And she also pointed 
out that with the election over, she still, 
due to those other reasons, still has not 
made the decision on that particular site in 
California. 

Now, I’m glad that you brought that sub- 
ject up, because I think that what she did in 
resigning—I did regret very much. And I 
never would have asked for her resignation. 
She was doing a job. And we, this adminis- 
tration, can be very proud of our record in 
environmental protection. And believe me, 
it tops what we found when we came here. 
And the fact that she was able to do it with 
a reduced budget—well, I’ve asked every- 
one in our government to do things with a 
reduced budget and with fewer employees, 
if possible. That was what we came in here 
to do—to make government more efficient, 
to eliminate waste and extravagance. And 
she has revealed that she is far more con- 
cerned with the national welfare and is a 
far bigger person than those people who 
have been sniping at her and who’ve been 
going public with unfounded allegations, ac- 
cusations, and charges. 

And she, from the very first, was willing 
to make every document available to them. 
It was myself, based on what I believe is— 
well, I’ve always described this as, you 
aren’t President; you are temporarily custo- 
dian of an institution, the Presidency. And 
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you don’t have any right to do away with 
any of the prerogatives of that institution, 
and one of those is executive privilege. And 
this is what was being attacked by the Con- 
gress. 

And, at the same, we were willing to 
make available almost 800,000 docu- 
ments to them and, more recently, to give 
them access in a kind of controlled way to 
protect, because of possible litigation, those 
that were confidential and sensitive. But 
she was willing to give them all, which 
shows, in my book, she had nothing to hide. 
But I don’t think that the people who were 
attacking her were concerned about the en- 
vironment. I don’t think they were con- 
cerned about any possible wrongdoing. As a 
matter of fact, I think this administration 
and its policies were their target. And, 
frankly, I wonder how they manage to look 
at themselves in the mirror in the morning. 

Q. Mr. President, much of the sniping, 
though, came from inside the White 


House—from your staff; other people out- 
side were orchestrated to do it. Governor 
Kean of New Jersey was not discouraged 
from coming down here and asking her to 


resign. How do you react to that? I mean, 
you didn’t put a stop to that. 

The President. 1 don’t know of anything 
of that kind. I know that you were all citing 
these unnamed White House sources that 
thouyht that she would resign. And I will 
admit, there must be people—I still would 
like to find them out and identify them— 
there must have been people or they’re 
probably the same people that said that 
about everyone else who was attacked in 
some way in our administration, and all of 
whom have been cleared completely. And 
yet, the same charges were made: Oh, it 
might be a political embarrassment. Well, 
I’m not that easily politically embarrassed. 
When I know and have faith in the individ- 
ual, I am not going to yield to the first 
attack and run for cover and throw some- 
body off the sleigh. 

Q. But the Republican polls now show 
that your policies are perceived by the 
public, your environmental policies, as 
being more favorable to polluters than to 
the public. Are you going to change any of 
your environmental policies now that Mrs. 
Burford has gone? 


The President. That’s all they’ve heard, 
but no one has given any evidence that that 
is true. I'd like to call your attention to the 
fact that in 8 years as Governor, California 
not only led every State in the Union, we 
led the Federal Government in environ- 
mental protection. We were the forerun- 
ners of the whole movement. And how this 
idea has come, I sometimes suspect that the 
lobbyists for the environmental interests 
feel they have to keep their constituents 
stirred up or they might not have jobs any- 
more. 

Q. Well, you think the slowness in getting 
the Superfund into action at a number of 
sites has contributed to that perception and 
the fact that you have been quoted in the 
past as talking about environmental extrem- 
ism? 

The President. Well there is environmen- 
tal extremism. I don’t think they'll be 
happy until the White House looks like a 
bird’s nest. [Laughter] 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Helen, once, may I di- 
gress? There was a young lady here who I 
missed. 

Ms. Thomas. Of course. 


Central America and El Salvador 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. Back to El 
Salvador for a minute—the civil war there 
has been going on for 3 years. With the aid 
that you’re now proposing, do you feel that 
you have any idea when the conflict will 
stop, when it will be under control? Or is 
the United States prepared to make an 
open-ended commitment? 

The President. 1 can’t give you a date 
when a thing of this kind will end. Every 
effort is being made, as I say, to persuade 
them to come im and join in a peaceful 
solution to the problems. 

This is also a regional problem. And the 
other countries, their neighbors—Costa 
Rica, Honduras, Guatemala, Panama, and 
others—are holding meetings to see what 
they, regionally, can do about this. Now, 
we're not participating in those. We would 
be an interested observer. We certainly en- 
courage that kind of thing. 

But these are other countries that have 
adopted democracy. Costa Rica. I don’t 
know of any country—they don’t even have 
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an army. They are the most democratic 
country that you can imagine. Honduras has 
ended a long tradition of military rule and 
has a democratic form of government. And 
they all want to help because they recog- 
nize that this is an outside threat, really, to 
the security of the Western Hemisphere. 

And I hope that it'll be a short time. I 
hope that these appeals and offers of am- 
nesty will bring some of those people down 
from the hills. But I also have to recog- 
nize—not be naive—that these people up 
there in the hills are not just discontented 
peasants who have managed to get their 
hands on a military weapon. These are 
trained and highly equipped military 
forces—trained and equipped and backed 
by outsiders by way, mainly, of Cuba, 
through Nicaragua. 

And so I think that we have to stay with 
this. And I don’t see why there is so much 
opposition to it. We have no intention of 
sending combat forces, nor have we ever 
been asked for combat forces. And there’s 
no intention of us sending the adviser teams 
to be with combat units or anything. We’re 
talking about simply giving their military 


some of the fundamental training to enable 
them to do the job. 


Soviet Expulsion of U.S. Diplomat 


Q. Mr. President, the Soviets have ex- 
pelled a spy—— 

The President. Helen said, “thank you.” 
I’ve got to-— 

Q. Can’t you just tell us about the Soviets 
expelling the spy—— 

Mr. Speakes. Lesley [Lesley Stahl, CBS 
News], no questions. Sorry. 

Q. ——and was he spying, and what is 
your reaction? 

The President. 1 don’t know anything fur- 
ther than any of you know about that. 

Reporters. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. 

The President. All right. Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:02 a.m. in 
the Briefing Room at the White House. 

Larry Speakes is the Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 1 

The President transmitted a report to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee concerning the late 
transmittals of certain international agree- 
ments. 


March 2 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited King Birenda of Nepal 
to pay a state visit to the United States. His 
Majesty has accepted the invitation and will 
meet with the President in Washington 
during the fall. 


March 4 

In the afternoon, the President met in his 
suite at the St. Francis Hotel in San Francis- 
co with Secretary of State George P. Shultz, 
Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein- 
berger, and Secretary of the Treasury 
Donald T. Regan for a wide-ranging over- 
view of foreign policy, including defense 
policy and international economics. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan left the St. Francis Hotel and went 
to Pier 50, where the royal yacht, Britan- 
nia, was moored in San Francisco Harbor. 
They boarded the yacht for a dinner hosted 
by Queen Elizabeth II and Prince Philip 
and a small party commemorating the 
Reagan’s 3lst wedding anniversary which 
followed the dinner. The President and Mrs. 
Reagan remained overnight on _ the 
Britannia as guests of the Queen. 


March 7 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—representatives of the National Coali- 
tion for Peace Through Strength; 





—Members of Congress and Mayors Wil- 
liam D. Schaefer of Baltimore and 
George Voinovich of Cleveland, to dis- 
cuss proposed enterprise zone employ- 
ment and development legislation; 


—winners of the Annual Science Talent 
Search, sponsored by Westinghouse 
Corporation; 


—present and past officers of the Nation- 
al League of Cities. 


The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the third annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Education and the 16th annual 
report of the U.S.-Japan Cooperative Medi- 
cal Science program for fiscal year 1982. 

The President requested the Congress to 
provide an additional appropriation of $8.5 
billion in fiscal year 1983 for increased U.S. 
participation in the International Monetary 
Fund. This. request reflects decisions 
reached at recent meetings of the Interim 
Committee of the International Monetary 
Fund to increase the Fund’s resources. This 
increase is necessary to meet demands for 
temporary official balance-of-payments fi- 
nancing and to finance IMF member draw- 
ings on the Fund. 


March 8 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein- 
berger, to discuss the Department of 
Defense’s updated report, “Soviet Mili- 
tary Power”; 

—bipartisan congressional leaders, to dis- 
cuss Central America. 


The White House announced that the 
President has invited President Osvaldo 
Hurtado Larrea of Ecuador to make an offi- 
cial working visit to Washington, D.C. Presi- 
dent Hurtado has accepted the invitation 
and will meet with the President at the 
White House on April 8. 


March 9 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Republican Members of the Congress, 
to discuss pending social security and 
job programs legislation; 
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—members of the National Federation of 
Republican Women; 

—Minister of Foreign Affairs Emilio Co- 
lombo of Italy. 


March 10 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Ambassador Morton I. Abramowitz, 
U.S. Representative for Mutual and Bal- 
anced Force Reductions Negotiations; 

—Everett Ellis Briggs, U.S. Ambassador to 
Panama; 

—officers of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, to discuss health care legisla- 
tion; 

—Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, to discuss the House approval of 
social security legislation; 

—Gen. Bernard W. Rogers, U.S. Army, 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. 

The President participated in the presen- 
tation of the All America Cities Awards to 
eight cities in an Oval Office ceremony. 
The awards, sponsored by the Citizens 
Forum on Self-Government/National Mu- 
nicipal League, were presented to Mayors 
Louis D. Belcher of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Charles B. Markham of Durham, N.C., 
Henry Cisneros of San Antonio, Tex., 
Gordon Bricken of Santa Ana, Calif., Donna 
Born of Santa Rosa, Calif., Winfield Moses, 
Jr., of Fort Wayne, Ind., Sue Harris of 
Salem, Oreg., and Father Paul Goodland, 
Ames, Iowa. 

The President hosted a reception for 
members of the National Newspaper Asso- 
ciation on the State Floor of the White 
House. 


March 11 
The President met at the While House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Republican sophomore Members of the 
House of Representatives; 
—leaders of the National Conference of 
State Legislatures. 
The President left the White House for a 
weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted March 8 


Alvin P. Adams, Jr., 

of Virginia, a Career Member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Djibouti. 


John Lathrop Ryan, 

of Indiana, to be a Governor of the United 
States Postal Service for the remainder of 
the term expiring December 8, 1989, vice 
Wallace Nathaniel Hyde. 


Joseph H. Sherick, 
of Virginia, to be Inspector General, De- 
partment of Defense (new position). 


Daniel A. Bent, 

of Hawaii, to be United States Attorney for 
the District of Hawaii for the term of 4 
years, vice Walter M. Heen, resigned. 


Submitted March 9 


Allen Clayton Davis, 
of Tennessee, a Career Member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Uganda. 


Patricia Diaz Dennis, 

of California, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board for the remainder 
of the term expiring August 27, 1986, vice 
John R. Van de Water. 


Donald Moncrief Muchmore, 

of California, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Museum Services Board for a term expir- 
ing December 6, 1987, vice George C. Sey- 
bolt, term expired. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted March 11 


Eugene M. Corr, 

of Washington, to be United States Marshal 
for the Western District of Washington for 
the term of 4 years, vice Joseph J. Harvey, 
term expired. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released March 2 


Advance text: 

Toast at a dinner honoring Queen Elizabeth 
II of the United Kingdom in San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Released March 7 


Fact sheet: 
Enterprise zone employment and develop- 
ment legislation 


Released March 8 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the annual convention of the 
National Association of Evangelicals in Or- 
lando, Fla. 


Fact sheet: 
School prayer 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Daniel A. Bent to be United 
States Attorney for the District of Hawaii 


Released March 10 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Eugene M. Corr to be 
United States Marshal for the Western Dis- 
trict of Washington 
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Released March 10—Continued 

Advance text: 

Remarks at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 


Fact sheet: 
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Transcript: 

Press briefing on proposed employment leg- 
islation—by Secretary of Labor Raymond J. 
Donovan 
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Proposed employment legislation 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 8 


S.J. Res 37 / Public Law 98-3 

A joint resolution providing that the week 
containing March 8, 1983, shall be designat- 
ed as “Women’s History Week”. 
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